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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The Records of a Season—Successes Real and Cut-Rate— 
Repertory Ends Its First Year—Suggestion to Drama 
Publishers—German Audiences—Prometheus Bound 


a play list which shows the performances credited to each pro- 

duction, and indicates the number of failures and the extent 
of their disaster. The result is somewhat complicated this year by the 
repertory theatres with their changing programs, and, also, by the 
number of new theatres in New York. The list (of 163 dramatic 
productions alone) includes fifty-eight plays that played twenty times 
or less. Ten years ago this would have been more than the total of a 
season’s new dramatic productions. About fifteen of these complete 
failures may perhaps fairly be charged to the actual over-building of 
theatres which creates a disproportionate need for a week or two of 
something, anything, to fill up empty time and so makes room for 
plays in name only, produced by the author, or his friends, or friends 
of the producer. But generally speaking, the list shows, as it always 
does, only perhaps more acutely this year, how little even the best of 
theatre business men know of their own job. For, in spite of an 
anonymous professional producer writing in the New York Times 
who tries to put the blame on the inexperienced men who do not 
“know the game,” the facts show that even the worst third of the list 
includes some of New York’s most experienced and most commercial 
of producers, aided and abetted by well-known playwrights and 
actors. The musical comedies and revues, in which the skill invested 
is almost always experienced and professional, and the money in the 
large amounts which implies not only faith but struggle, show an 
equally bad record. And even the top of this year’s list, with obvious 
exceptions, is as discouraging as it could well be: 
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Anybody who knows the routine of the theatre at all and who watches 
the speculators and the cut-rates knows which of these plays can be 
credited with forthright success, and how many of them have been 
bolstered up by endowment of one kind or another. Unfortunately, 
the list seems to leave the facts where it found them last season, saying 
again that to produce plays for the purpose of making money is not at 
all the same thing as to make money producing plays, to be commer- 
cial is not at all the same thing as to know your business. Whether 
the business of the theatre can ever be known, whether anybody can 
actually, in advance of production, predict what plays will succeed, 
is a question that still remains to be answered. This angle of the 
discussion is emphasized by the “Critical Box Score” which Variety 
sponsors each year announcing the success which the critics of the 
daily papers have had in predicting, on the night of the opening, 
which play is scheduled for success and which is not. Gilbert 
Gabriel, certainly one of the best of our daily critics, heads the list 
with the record of almost 86 per cent of successful predictions. That 
this ability is unrelated to his critical quality is evidenced by the 
records of the men who follow him, the least critical of critics. But 
the question that this critic’s score presents is why the quality which 
Gabriel obviously has of guessing whether a play will succeed or not, 
does not exist more generally among producers. Is there, among 
them all, nobody with visual imagination enough to see in his mind’s 
eye the thing as done? Or is there, perhaps, something that happens 
between the dress rehearsal and the first night of the play, between 
the last sigh of the empty house and the audience’s first gasp that 
makes the man who invests his time and skill and money wrong so 
much, and the man who gets free tickets on the opening night so 
much right? Can it, perhaps, be that the critic has neither the desire 
nor the need for success to blur his vision? 

The repertories make another interesting problem in the year’s play 
harvest. Obviously no repertory play could get into the top figures at 
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the end of a first year even though it runs all season. On the other 
hand, not one of the plays of the Theatre Guild, the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, the Neighborhood Playhouse, the American Laboratory 
Theatre, or the New Playwright’s Theatre ran less than ten perform- 
ances (there were thirty-three that did in the regular list) and the 
general character of the plays they produced is at least 300 per cent 
higher than the general average for half a dozen fairly obvious 
reasons. Just what has happened to the year’s happily heralded 
experience with repertory is worth attention. Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory Theatre has come closest to the traditional idea. 
The bravery and the vitality with which Miss Le Gallienne plunged 
into her enterprise, actually producing her first four plays within a 
week, and keeping her big old theatre going to good audiences with 
nightly changes of program all during the season, and under tremen- 
dous back-stage handicaps, is something to give all theatre lovers a 
pride in her work and new courage for their own. The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, as has been told, found the repertory plan unable to 
solve their already overwhelming problem of location, size and pro- 
duction expenses, and the theatre has closed to try to find a solution 
with the advantage of more time and quiet than can be found in a 
producing season. The New Playwright’s Theatre came off to a bad 
start altogether; what they do next year will show what can be made 
of the difficult scheme of new plays by experimental writers. The 
American Laboratory Theatre is still only on its way to being profes- 
sional and comes into the list because the New York Times put them 
there and because there is hope and faith that they will be in the 
purely professional list before long. Even so, their record, including 
seventy performances of Clemence Dane’s Granite (more than the 
London run), is not to be despised. This leaves for consideration 
only the Theatre Guild, for whose season, if names mattered much, 
a name other than repertory would have to be created, since the form 
was simply the weekly alternation of plays at three theatres with the 
Theatre Guild’s permanent acting company playing various roles in 
the different productions. Of all the producers on the entire list, with 
the exception of Jed Harris, who has Broadway and Spread Eagle 
to his credit, the Guild probably has had the most successful season. 
Five of their eight productions were still running on the first of June 
with prospect of good roads ahead for most of them; their large sub- 
scription list enabled even Juarez and Maximilian to run to forty per- 
formances. Under no other plan than the one the Guild has used 
could these plays possibly have been presented with such a cast of 
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experienced and in most cases expert actors. What their scheme has 
meant to the actors in variety of opportunity is already obvious; what 
it will mean to the authors of the successful plays will not be fully 
shown before the end of another season at least, and longer, if they are 
really able to maintain their plays in repertory year after year, as 
Frederick McConnell does with ten plays in his Cleveland Playhouse. 


While the Dramatists’ Guild are at their business of revising con- 
tracts, we suggest a revision of the publisher’s contract with authors 
of plays and books on the theatre, to include a guarantee of a specified 
sum for advertising such books after they are published. Ten years 
ago an American writer on the drama was lucky to have his book in 
print under any conditions. There was practically no reading audi- 
ence for plays and printing them was pioneer work, too often done 
at a loss. Today, no publisher’s list can be considered complete that 
does not contain a certain number of well-known playwriting and 
critical names. But most of these books, accepted as giving prestige 
to the list, are still allowed to drop onto the market with nothing like 
the amount of advertising commensurate with that given to works of 
the same importance in other fields. Naturally they do not sell as 
well and so it is still assumed that plays and theatre books do not pay. 
They surely never will if some publisher does not soon make a deter- 
mined effort to secure the dramatic audience that is growing in num- 
bers and enthusiasm year by year, all over the country. 


There are more young people working in the theatre today in every 
branch of production than probably ever before. The young people 
in our theatre audiences, on the other hand, are steadily growing less. 
In the old days, the balconies were always full and, what is more, 
always responsive. Today, when they are not empty, they are middle 
aged and dull. Yet it will not do, in the face of the increased youth- 
ful enthusiasm for the technique of the theatre, to say that our young 
people prefer the “movies.” Rather, as Arnolt Bronnen, author of 
Vatermord and one of the fighting expressionists of Germany, says, 
let us analyze the motives of those by-gone young people who rushed 
to fill the balconies of the theatre of their day. Did they get anything 
out of it besides their visit to the theatre? Mr. Bronnen thinks prob- 
ably not, and that it was not the art of the theatre but pride that led 
them there. While his remarks apply more closely, perhaps, to the 
Continental society with which he is familiar than to the condition 
in our American cities, where, for the most part, theatres are so few 
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Undoubtedly many plans will be made before the new 
Metropolitan Opera House takes its final form. Herewith 
are two studies by Joseph Urban, who, in association with 
Benjamin Wistar Morris, will be responsible for the build- 
ing. ‘These two plans also indicate the uncertainty of the 
stockholders of the Metropolitan as to what form they wish 
their new opera house on 57th Street to take. Above, Mr. 
Urban’s solution for one suggestion, that the building in- 
clude a skyscraper, holding studios and apartments, with an 
opera house. Here Mr. Urban combines a tower with a 
lower mass which would house the auditorium and the stage. 
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Peter A. Juley 





A tentative model by Joseph Urban for another 
type of opera house, without the skyscraper tower. 
Here Mr. Urban has merely made a study for the 
use of masses in such a building, finding such a 
model helpful in experimenting with the elements 
of the building itself, with the stage-house, the 
auditorium and the foyers. With the rococo ten- 
dencies of most opera buildings in mind it is 
interesting to see how the model above is stripped 
of all unessential decorations. 
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and automobiles so many, yet his discussion of the comparative 
attitude towards the theatre of the present day youth with that of 
the past has a general application that is not without interest. 
“You must not forget,” he says in Die Scene, “that social bounds 
were clearer and more familiar then than in our day. Then parents 
sat in the parquet; the Spartan upbringing of the sons indicated 
by ten marks pocket money drove the sons to the heights. More- 
over, there was less chance for occupation with sports then than there 
is today, and it was a sport to get cheap theatre tickets. It was a sport 
to go to more and more difficult first nights than your parents. It was 
a sport in the intermission to stand beside your aunt in her box and 
pompously to study the balconies.” Today, he says, the theatre is less 
a social thing. And so only the best of the new generation cling to it; 
only those who are really interested in the opportunity to understand 
their own day and age and to talk to their fellows across that least of 
boundaries, the stage line of the theatre. The possibilities for young 
people in the theatre are greater today because they know more and 
want more than ever before. The possibilities are narrower because 
they want more than they know. When they unify their desires with 
their capacity, we will have again a fine, living theatre—one to which 
all young people really alive to the problem of their generation will 
go—as artists and audiences—because the theatre is the only forum 
in which the spiritual destiny of a people can be openly discussed 
and illuminated. “This you must know: go to the theatre. You will 
know nothing if you do not go to the theatre.” 


The Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus is one the great Greek trage- 
dies whose beauty and vitality have carried on undimmed through 
the centuries. The play comes to our attention with a special interest 
just now because it was chosen by Angelo Sikelianos and his wife to 
rededicate the old theatre at Delphi in their Spring Festival of Greek 
Art. They felt that it represented, more than any other dramatic 
work, man’s eternal problem of finding himself spiritually and was 
the right play with which to inaugurate what they hope may be a new 
and vigorous life for Greek drama. By very special and coincident 
good fortune, Edith Hamilton’s translation of this play has come to 
us at just this time. It is a gift to THEATRE ARTS and its readers from 
a friend who sees, as the Greek poet does, the value of this play to 
audiences of today and who feels that printing this translation with 
its strength and truth in THEATRE ARTS will be starting its new life, as 
it should start, among the living things in the theatre. 
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By SHELDON CHENEY 


HE story of stage decoration extends over century after cen- 
tury of production on purely architectural stages. It is only 
in the last tenth of the known history of the theatre that the 
picture mode of setting has been in existence, that the painter and 
his materials have held sway on the stages of the Western World. 
But no art ever capitulated to a new form of exterior dress 
more completely. For two and a half centuries previous to 1890 
the rule of the perspective-painting scenic artist was unchallenged. 

The change in the last thirty-five years has been enormous; a 
true revolutionary overturn. At first the picture in the proscenium- 
frame box was altered from a painter’s display of virtuosity to a 
photographically true portrayal of places, in the interest of nat- 
uralism. Painted perspective and painted illusion of things disap- 
peared, and plastic elements crept into the scene. The next minor 
revolution initiated the movement toward simplification which has 
continued ever since. At first the picture was merely stripped of 
unnecessary detail. Then suggestion was added to simplification: 
the picture intimated more than it stated. Then design came in, 
consciously, and the wholly tasteful simple setting evolved. And 
as a final improvement in the picture mode, stylization was accom- 
plished, austere or lavish, historical or aesthetic. 

It is in this field of thoroughly stylized simple picture scenes 
that the great mass of fairly progressive directors and decorators 
practice today. That is, they dress their productions prettily, taste- 
fully, appealingly, with the unifying glamour of a creative styliza- 
tion over all the places, capitalizing the allurements of color and 
the subtleties of light, and grasping not a little of the value inherent 
in abstract composition in line and mass. But they never violate 
reality beyond the limits set by the selective painters or the “art” 
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photographers. They limit themselves to a selective representation 
of natural places, an atmospheric approximation of realism. 

Beyond them the true experimenters, including, no doubt, the 
giant figures of tomorrow’s theatre, are pursuing the ideas of sim- 
plification, of the plastic and of abstraction to the logical con- 
clusion. They have done away with the picture. Accepting as 
axiomatic that the actor is the all-important element in produc- 
tion, they have acted upon the truth that only a three-dimensional 
stage can be appropriate to the actor in the round. Simplification 
has led to the elimination of the picture elements, while further 
study of abstraction and of that typically modern theatric element, 
living light, has led to a new conception of the stage as architecture 
and space. Being truly Expressionistic, they are evolving means 
of using creatively the physical features of the stage itself and the 
formal values of space and light. They come in practice to three 
types of non-pictorial staging: the formal permanent architectural 
stage (or its cousin, the sculptured stage), the void or emphasized- 
space scene, and the Constructivist engineered setting. The boun- 
daries between these types must be considered very elastic, to be 
pulled over at times so that certain examples cut into two fields. 
And yet so far as I can foresee the development of modernist 
thought in playwriting, acting and direction, these are the types 
of stage which are likely to take the place of our present prosce- 
nium frame affair, of the picture scene in the three-sided box. 
Taking this three-part classification more or less arbitrarily, I pro- 
pose to discuss, first of all, the architectural stage, leaving the other 
two divisions for subsequent treatment. 

The formal standing-out stage, the architecturally pleasing plat- 
form for acting, pushed up and forward into easy view of the 
audience, disembarrassed of the proscenium arch and its encumber- 
ing machinery, seems the most logical and most direct answer to 
the Expressionists’ cry for more intense capitalization of the means 
that belong typically to the theatre as an art. It is the true answer 
to the call for a plastic stage in harmony with the plastic actor, for 
it is always and wholly “in the round.” 
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This platform was in other days the setting for all drama. In 
Greece, in mediaeval Europe, in Elizabethan England, in old and 
modern Asia, it has been the scene during the greatest flowerings 
of dramatic art. In bringing it into the theatre again—or rather 
in shaping a new theatre about its essential form—the modernists 
are breaking with one tradition only to revive another which is 
older and more noble. But they also bring resources to make the 
revived platform more usable for acting, more flexible, more sus- 
ceptible to decorative nuances. 

In Greece its decorative value was in the architectural back- 
ground, the noble skene and paraskenia. In Rome, one feels, these 
walls were too decorative in the surface sense, too ornamental: the 
use, acting, was being forgotten in the desire for display. The 
Elizabethan stage was nearer naked construction; and probably 
vaguely pleasing as background. The modern formal stage has all 
the possibilities of these others, and very many more, because its 
architectural values, without losing their serenity and unobtrusive 
decorativeness, can be heightened and made to contribute to per- 
formance values by the quiet marvels of modern lighting. 

The first reason for this type of theatre, however, is that the 
audiences, if the director’s non-realistic intent is made clear through 
the frank formalism of the playing space, will accept the convention 
of one stage remaining throughout the many scenes of a play, 
throughout many plays; that a declared platform for acting, obvi- 
ously without means for changing its own character, without facil- 
ities for picturing many places in nature, will not be expected by 
the audience so to change, or to give back a view of natural sur- 
roundings. Instead the imagination of the spectator will supply new 
backgrounds so far as needed. The theory even goes farther; it 
says—with profound truth, I believe—that in freeing the audience- 
mind from picture-recognition, one concentrates interest on the 
playing and the play; that making the setting almost wholly unreal, 
one intensifies the reality of that inner core of drama that speaks 
to the soul. 

The practical advantages of a scene in which the main elements 
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remain unchanged are too obvious to bear discussion, particularly 
in view of the vast amount of energy and inventiveness expended 
since 1890 in developing machinery to accomplish changes of set- 
ting expeditiously. No amount of perfectly functioning machinery 
can make possible the swiftness of scene succession, and the conse- 
quent sense of unified action, that comes with the adoption of the 
formal stage and the convention of one architectural scene stand- 
ing for all scenes in nature. A second practical gain is the extraor- 
dinary freedom for movement, the increased decorative possibilities 
of the group action on a stage disentangled from picture accessories. 

One may fairly ask how far the director, granted that he wants 
this general nudity, can wisely fall back on the suggestion of locale 
in individual scenes. Great variety of atmosphere is possible 
through the new flexibility of lighting alone. Changes in color, 
architectural emphasis, and even in the apparent shape of the stage, 
can thus be compassed. Beyond that, a very few properties, a 
screen or two, minor hangings, adaptable panels, are commonly 
utilized for indications of called-for places. If the artist can retain 
the sense of the stage and at the same time afford an intimation of 
a particular scene, or a formal conventionalism of its essential char- 
acter as it might be imagined by an artist uninterested in actuality, 
that may be the happiest solution. Roger Fry, writing of a stage 
designer, once spoke of the “power of using form and color: with 
a double meaning, first as pure design, and secondly as a means 
of evoking vague suggestions and flavors of time and place.” Cer- 
tainly if the designer can preserve the abstract values of his formal 
stage, and at the same time “evoke vague suggestions and flavors,” 
he will have kept a just balance of convention and intimated reality. 

Of the formal stages actually built in the quest for a more expres- 
sive medium than the peep-show proscenium affair, there are per- 
haps a dozen examples for study: most notably and most typical 
Jacques Copeau’s Thédatre du Vieux Colombier* in Paris, an archi- 
tectural arrangement based on Elizabethan models, as the most 
famous; the shaped stages that Norman-Bel Geddes has designed 





* See THEATRE ARTS, Vol. III, p. 25, Le Thédtre du Vi Colombi i 
1001 tw Baleh Bosker Val V5 Oe e du ieux ombier by Samuel A. Eliot and Copeau 
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for certain produced plays like Jehanne d’Arc and Arabesque, sup- 
plemented by models for unproduced plays like Dante* and The 
Mother of Christ, which I shall call “sculptured stages”; and Rein- 
hardt’s almost bare platforms where he uses screens so freely. 

The truth is that there have been no examples of permanent 
formal stages built ideally, as the designers would desire them if 
unembarrassed by questions of money and expediency. Copeau’s 
theatre was the best that he could crowd into a cramped and un- 
compromising hall. Even in its non-ideal form, however, the stage 
of the Vieux Colombier has proved over a period of years the 
nearest to a perfectly responsive non-naturalistic platform for act- 
ing that the modern Western world has seen. The physical char- 
acteristics are indicated in the skeleton drawing by Louis Jouvett 
much more accurately than I could describe them. Particularly to 
be noted are the fore-stage, the steps to the higher stage, the perma- 
nent character of this main concrete platform, the permanent doors 
at stage-right, the rear wall with its built-in balcony. Lanterns 
hanging from the auditorium ceiling before the stage are used for 
lighting, and properly they are not disguised—as part of the theatre, 
they are built into the composition and are integral to it. 

Copeau and Louis Jouvet, the very talented and clear-sighted 
actor-designer who worked with him, manipulated this stage with 
the slightest of changes and additions for the production of an 
amazingly wide repertory of plays. Very little was added to dress 
the scene for any given production. A screen here, an outstanding 
property there, or a change of a panel or two on the wall, consti- 
tuted the extent of the “decoration,” even though the range of the 
drama covered practically every type of play in and out of the 
realistic field. Through it all the main features of the stage re- 
mained the same: the playing space was always forward and there 
was never any vista or decorative display beyond it to draw the 
attention away. The neutral stage played up constantly to the 
actor and the flow of action. It admirably fulfilled Copeau’s expec- 
tations in that it provided a “site” for the action instead of a décor. 





*See THEATRE ARTS, Vol. V, p. 300, The Next Theatre, by Kenneth Macgowan. 
+ See THEATRE Arts, Vol. X, p. 552, 553, Ground Plan and Sketch of the Thédtre du Vieux Colombier. 
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It gave him “atmosphere” and “evocation.” In the main this has 
been at once the pioneer and the most advanced formal permanent 
stage. Copeau may very well ask his fellow directors pointedly, 
“What becomes of unity on your stages when the décor is changed 


from act to act?” 

Very like the Vieux Colombier, inspired by it, and designed with 
the advice of Louis Jouvet, was that Marais Theatre* in Brussels 
where René Moulaert for a brief season presented a variety of 
plays in essentially the same architectural scene. Here an existing 
proscenium remained; but the three-level arrangement of fore-stage 
and main stage, joined with steps, and balcony, gave the same free- 
dom of movement, concentration of attention and neutrality of 
background so noticeable at the Vieux Colombier. ‘There were also 
the typical permanent portals; but in this case footlights and 
proscenium strips largely took the place of the confessed lanterns 
for lighting. 

Of projects for similar stages, a model by Ladislas Medgyes 
offers the greatest opportunity for varied movement, having four 
playing levels, with open ramps instead of hidden stairways from 
main platform to balcony. But here, in an effort to add even more 
opportunity for the up-and-down movement so valued by direc- 
tors, a large pit occupies the center of the main stage—the very 
space, it seems to me, that should be the most carefully cleared and 
guarded spot of the whole composition. In other words, here is a 
formal stage which, instead of thrusting the action up and forward, 
leaves out almost entire the stage center, the tréteau itself. 

A project by Alexander Bakshy—chief proponent, among writers 
in English, of the presentational as against the representational per- 
formance—arranges movable stages on two levels above the main 
stage floor; and the three platforms are flanked by constructions 
that apparently bring the balcony floor forward at the sides almost 
to the stage front, with two breaks in level. This design affords 
a remarkable sense of enclosure and intimacy for the main playing 





*See THEATRE ARTS, Vol. X, p. 17, Photographs and Designs of the Thédtre du Marais in Brussels. 
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space—a great asset—but there is no indication how the problems 
of lighting are to be met. 

All of these permanent stages are reminiscent of the English 
Elizabethan theatre, and most of the artists who have developed 
them would acknowledge a debt to William Poel, who did so much 
to establish the facts about Shakespeare’s playhouse and to revive 
the spirit of that time in the staging of old plays. There is no 
special virtue, of course, in clinging to exact details of the Eliza- 
bethan or any other ancient theatre, now when conditions are so 
different—it is the freedom and expressiveness of the general form 
that we want—but certainly there is special interest in a structure 
so like the 17th Century playhouse as the little Maddermarket 
Theatre* at Norwich, England. It has been called “the first Eliza- 
bethan playhouse seen since 1642,” but it has modern modifications 
none the less. Its upstanding, uncurtained stage, with permanent 
side walls pierced by portals, and permanent rear wall with a bal- 
cony over a small curtained inner stage, are more than reminiscent 
of the early sixteen hundreds; but movable walls are set in at 
times, and extensive use is made of designed curtains, and of 
modern lighting equipment, to accomplish the variety considered 
necessary for a repertory drawn from more than twenty centuries 
of play-writing. 

From this first type of architectural stage to the sculptural stages, 
as developed particularly by Norman-Bel Geddes, is not such a 
far cry as one might at first glance think. 

The difference is that the sculptured platform is architecture 
in the lump, without those stylistic refinements and ornaments which 
too often are accepted as the all of architecture. Here is the naked 
stage shaped to afford a series of scenes of diversified character, 
not in slavish imitation of places in nature, but with a bow to the 
essential shapes and flavors of those places. I think that Geddes 
has not so far attempted to design a stage of this sort for permanent 
use with many plays; he has modeled a new stage for every drama, 
arranging each time his playing platforms, ramps and suggested 





* See THEATRE ARTS, Vol. VII, p. 205, The Maddermarket Theatre, by Andrew Stephenson. 
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walls to accommodate the action as he visualizes it in the role of 
director. There is no logical reason why such a sculptured uni- 
versal stage cannot be designed and utilized for a wide repertory. 
One may even feel that Geddes’ own production of Arabesque, 
where comparatively large changes in scene were made (always in 
view of the audience), and of Jehanne d’Arc, which was much 
more abstract and out of time and place, might be performed on 
the stage he designed for The Mother of Christ, without too great 
loss to the acting and action values. 

These stages are all, of course, without curtains; and all are 
designed for use with a flexible lighting equipment which will 
bring into prominence one feature after another of the diversified 
“structure” in addition to the central downstage playing space. The 
advantages of this type of stage over the usual changing-picture 
sort, in economy, in freedom of physical movement, in emphasis 
on the set-out actors, are enormous. Geddes’ project for a produc- 
tion of his arrangement of Dante’s Divine Comedy is so gigantic 
in conception, so beyond ordinary means and day-by-day theatre, 
that it demands only a note here: that its stage is similar to these 
less extraordinary ones in being sculpturally conceived, wholly plas- 
tic, uncurtained, and first of all a place for shaping scenes in light. 

The sculptured stage, of course, being set in space, must be 
backed by something—if the theatre is enclosed, not open-air— 
bare wall of the stage box or curtains or a specially prepared wall. 
Under the localized lighting this background seldom comes into 
view, and never prominently. For Jehanne d’Arc screens were used 
as backing, for Arabesque a neutral curtain, and for Dante huge 
wing-like structures rise out of the stage, with gauze hung behind. 
The Germans, who also have occasionally exercised their talents in 
modelling sculptural stages, have the advantage of being able to 
place the construction within the apparently unlimited space of 
sky-domes. The outline sketch of Edward Sturm’s project for 
Manfred is typical of experiment in this direction. The American 
designer, Donald Oenslager, recently made sketches for a projected 
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stage for Wagner’s Ring*, which would stand half way between 
these sculptured solid stages and the Constructivist skeleton setting: 
a permanent scenic background for the several operas, a construc- 
tion vaguely related to Ygdrazil, the Tree of Existence, capable of 
having its various parts brought into prominence by light. 

Just as these Dante and Ring projects are interesting as very 
special rather than type things, so certain famous productions like 
those given by Reinhardt in “circuses,” although steps toward 
formal stage practice, warrant passing mention rather than exten- 
sive description. Even the Miracle production in New York, 
although it was set in a theatre, partook of the nature of an indi- 
vidual “stunt” rather than an epoch-making event on the road to 
the future. Scenically it was very impressive: a stage and part 
of an auditorium completely built over into apparently an actual 
cathedral—and where is there a more atmospheric, more glamorous 
and more usable formal stage than in certain cathedrals? But it 
was not at the heart of our present problem, which is the perma- 
nent stage shaped as continuing decoration. 

Out of Reinhardt’s circus performances developed that Grosses 
Schauspielhaus in Berlin which was meant to be a type example of 
gigantic show-house for “people’s theatre” productions. Here an 
apron stage juts well out into the auditorium, “in the midst of the 
audience’’—for Reinhardt had learned the value of an uncurtained, 
architectural scene in establishing an immediate rapport with the 
audience—and behind that are steps up to a long narrow platform 
stage. So much of the playing space is open, permanent, and ad- 
justable to different levels, a true architectural stage. Its backing, 
however, is a curtain in an arch, and behind that is another com- 
plete stage, with revolving center and sky-dome. The theatre is 
thus a compromise, an attempt to combine the elements of the 
revived formal stage with the contemporary peep-hole stage; and 
like most such spectacular compromises it is just about half satis- 
factory to the modernists and less than that to the conservatives. 
Certain productions in the house have been finely dramatic, and 





*See THEATRE ARTS, Vol. XI, p. 35, A Project for Wagner’s Ring, by Donald Mitchell Oenslager. 
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Reinhardt utilized cunningly the advantages afforded by the fore- 
stage. But in general, the problem of the “theatre of the five thou- 
sand,” the opportunity for the playhouse that makes the naked 
stage the altar of a people’s cathedral, has yet to find solution. 

Reinhardt’s productions at Vienna, in the Redoutensaal, a theatre 
constructed in an imperial ball-room, and on temporary platform 
stages at Salzburg, suggest a harking back to that bare stage used 
for outdoor productions during the Renaissance, and carried indoors 
on occasion: a long platform, in effect, not noticeably shaped as 
was the Elizabethan (a mere saw-horse and board affair at Salz- 
burg), not connected with the auditorium floor or an apron, and 
with curtains or screens as the main accessories. 

The Redoutensaal theatre has been extravagantly admired by 
those who see a heightening of some personal conception of “the- 
atricalism” in the regal beauty of the ornamented hall, the patent 
artificiality and glamour of the crystal chandeliers, the richness of 
the Gobelin tapestries, and in the general air of formal elegance in 
the platform backing—bare as is the acting space upon it. And 
certainly here is one of the most fruitful of contemporary experi- 
ments in gaining decorative values from stage and auditorium as 
one entity, and not from pictures placed successively on the stage. 
The wall that backs the platform is a curved and ornamental archi- 
tectural construction in keeping with the richness of the ballroom, 
but in a more restrained and neutral manner; and it holds door- 
ways for exits and entries, and graceful stairs to a balcony above at 
the back. On this pleasantly formal stage a mere indication of 
“scenery” has proved enough: acting has become the chief resource 
of the directors. By a convention which Meierhold had already 
utilized elsewhere, the stage and the audience are lighted by the 
same chandeliers, another link thus being forged to bind the actor 
and the spectator in intimacy. It is to be questioned whether a 
wide variety of plays could be performed here appropriately; the 
regal, distinctive atmosphere of the place is too heightened. But 
it is a stage that has shaken itself free from the illusion-fallacy, 
free from the need for machinery or proscenium or picturing, 
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free for expression within the one limitation imposed by the 
stylistic ballroom architecture. 

A semi-formal stage of considerable appeal was built in the 
theatre at the Exposition of Decorative Arts in Paris in 1925, on 
the tri-partite plan, and based on the old idea of the “simultaneous 
scene.” Adolphe Appia’s singularly simple platform arrangements 
should also be mentioned in passing, although they be somewhat 
outside the present discussion on account of his insistence upon 
“living space” as the core of the physical problem of staging. 

Personally I see a value in structural form in the carpentered 
outstanding formal stage which seems to me hurtfully lacking in 
space and Constructivist stages. Those theatrical values that we 
talk about so much, that we want to re-enforce, intensify and 
heighten, are very vague things; and I believe that somehow the 
shaped permanent stage gives them backbone, continuity and so- 
lidity. Light in space seems to me too soft a background for con- 
tinual use: I want this hard lump of stage as a core—and I see a 
nobility gained from the design of the continuing austere but 
responsive platform. 

Hermann Rosse, experimenter with novel ideas of decoration, 
and one of the most far-sighted of our theorists, has written of the 
“pure structural beauty of an unadorned building, a beautifully fin- 
ished platform,” and foresees ‘a slow development of the purely 
constructive stage and the oratory platform to a new type of church- 
like theatre with reflecting domes, beautiful materials, beautiful 
people....” We cannot build that theatre rightly until after we 
have explored all that light projected into space can bring us in 
theatrical expressiveness. But I think that in the end we shall 
return to the formal stage, in some expressive and sensitive mani- 
festation made possible by the precision and elasticity of typical 
machine-age materials and inventiveness. 
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Four settings by Ernest de Weerth for Dan Totheroh’s Salome. 
Mr. Totheroh, who, for the moment at least, seems to have deserted 
the theatre to write such charming novels as Wild Orchard and 
David Hotfoot, is remembered as a dramatist for Wild Birds, a play 
which created a considerable furore on the coast and which was 
later brought to New York. His Salomé was first produced at 
the Theatre of the Golden Bough, Carmel-by-the-Sea, and is now 
planned for next season with Helen Gahagan in the title role. In 
his design for the six swift scenes of Mr. Totheroh’s play, Mr. de 
Weerth has made excellent use of an adjustable setting. The steps 
and the platform remain in place throughout. The central column 
and its adjoining curved outlines are used in practically all of the 
six scenes in various combinations. Here for the first scene they 
are employed to suggest the edge of the jungle. 
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The third scene in Dan Totheroh’s Salomé as 
designed by Ernest de Weerth. By means of 
shifts in lighting, the grille through which 
Salomé first sees John the Baptist in his dun- 
geon cell, is the same curved outline used in 
the first scene to indicate the branches of the 
jungle’s trees. 
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In the banquet scene in Salomé the central 
column is brilliant with light. Only the 
Tetrarch’s table and a few of the guests on the 
» far side of the column are visible, while the 


sense of a vast crowd is produced by shadows 
projected on the background. The festivity 
of the scene is interrupted at its climax by the 
menacing Shadow of Death. 
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The terrace outside the banquet hall in Ernest 
de Weerth’s settings for Dan Totheroh’s Salome. 
The column has disappeared and the pool of 
lilies has taken its place. But parts of the 
same curved outlines at either side of the stage 
are still visible—in a different arrangement. 
Salomé is seen bearing aloft the head of her 
beloved prophet, preparing to carry it to the 
feet of the Lord. 








SMALL SOULS AND GREAT 
PLAYS 


By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


Y first appearance in the role of playwright was, if 

my memory be accurate, at the age of seven, when I wrote 

on three sheets of foolscap paper, a five act tragedy of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. The manuscript has since, not unnaturally, 
gone the way of all waste-paper and I have but one recollection of 
its contents. The last act was set in the hall of Fotheringay at the 
execution of Mary, and all that I remember is the stage direction: 
“Enter a servant, who drapes a picture in black.” The reason per- 
haps why this alone remains in my memory is that I was laughed at 
for it and told that it was ridiculous. I could not see why. [| still 
cannot quite see why. I thought (and still think) it probable that 
the hall would be draped in black and it was, I suppose, the minute- 
ness and the isolation of the direction which made it ludicrous. 

The other day, reading George Kelly’s Daisy Mayme, I encoun- 
tered a stage direction which startled me to laughter in exactly the 
same way as my draped picture had moved my elders. At the open- 
ing of Act II, I read: “Ruth enters, eating an after-dinner mint.” 
I have been trying to discover what it is in that line which made 
me catch my breath in surprised amusement, and can only assume 
that it is its triviality, its microscopic quality and perhaps my 
mental picture of “one after-dinner mint” figuring on the stage 
manager’s list of properties. 

Daisy Mayme, as a matter of fact, raises in an acute form a good 
many problems of the theatre, and one’s admiration or dislike of it 
depends on one’s attitude to those problems. Reading the play, I 
experienced, at first, the same sensation of, let me acknowledge it, 
half contemptuous weariness that the first act gave me when I saw 
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it played. But, both on reading and seeing, as the play progressed, 
I became not only tolerant but compelled to intense admiration. 

The first problem of the play is how is a dramatist to deal with 
the really tedious small-talk of really tedious people. Pages of dia- 
logue of the “I think you’re a little thinner, Ruth. Oh, no such 
luck, Aunt Olly, I’m getting stouter by the minute. Well, you look 
thinner to me, dear,” type, seem, at first impression, simply intoler- 
able. The greetings and farewells, with their interminable “How 
are your’s and “I’m fine—how are you?r”’s bring one almost to 
the screaming point. 

What is the playwright to do about them? We know, of course, 
that just such conversation is exchanged at every greeting in real 
life, and we hear a good deal of talk about holding the mirror up to 
nature. Now that is, as it seems to me, an utterly false phrase as 
slogan for the playwright. No dramatist ever held the mirror up to 
nature, ever portrayed or ever could portray the happenings of real 
life in exact reproduction. Transcribe any half-hour’s actual dia- 
logue between real people in even the most dramatic situation and 
the result could never, with any hope of acceptance, be put upon 
the stage. The dramatist’s mirror is a distorting one. We use the 
word “photographic” to describe work of the Daisy Mayme order, 
but your photographer selects his material and arranges his subject 
and his lighting with extreme care, and I think Mr. Kelly would 
admit that, even with his Fenners and Kipaxes and Mettingers, he 
has spared us the worst of their actuality. He has made a selection 
from their dreariness, a generous one, be it admitted, but, while 
their conversation suggests that the playwright has employed a dicta- 
phone, that is only a high tribute to his artistry. 

Reading Daisy Mayme, | tried to remember what other play- 
wrights did with their “How do you do?”’s and “Goodbyes”, how 
they avoided the pages of standardized repetition. Two extreme in- 
stances jumped to my mind. First came Act I of the Madras House, 
where Barker gives us, apparently, every word of the conventional 
chant with the whole of that unwieldy Huxtable family as they 
come in from church, and makes of it a symbol of the Denmark 
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Hill dreariness. At the opposite end of the scale, I recalled Act I 
of G. K. Chesterton’s Magic, where Patricia gives no word of greet- 
ing at all to her brother, Morris, although she has not seen him for 
a considerable time. The fact that she is, at the moment, in a semi- 
hypnotic state after her encounter with the Stranger is perhaps an 
excuse, but this incident did suggest to me one conclusion. I have 
made no exhaustive research into greetings and farewells in modern 
plays (1 offer it, gratuitously, as a subject for a dissertation by a 
graduate student in a University Drama School), but my impres- 
sion is that the dramatist will avoid them as far as possible (just as 
he will avoid situations necessitating the narrating to a character of 
facts already known to the audience), simply because they waste his 
time, and time is his most precious material. If they do of neces- 
sity occur, he will either pass them over with a minimum of detail 
or will elaborate them, perhaps unduly, for the sake of exemplify- 
ing idiosyncrasy of character. And if I am told that to do so means 
falsifying real life, my only answer is that that is exactly the func- 
tion of the playwright, using the word “falsifying,” of course, in its 
simplest and most generous sense. 

A dramatist who exhibits to some extent the same problem as Mr. 
Kelly is C. K. Munro. His Miss Shoe and Mr. Durrows and Miss 
Gee are of the same stamp as Mrs. Kipax, creatures of the “Lord, 
how I do run on” school, mitigated descendants perhaps of Dickens’ 
Flora Finching. They all impress an audience with the same desire 
to emit a shriek of boredom, only with Mr. Munro, the cumulative 
effect seems to me exactly the reverse of what Mr. Kelly produces. 
One begins by finding Olly Kipax infuriating and ends with an al- 
most loving and understanding sympathy with her; Mr. Munro’s 
grotesque gallery start by being comic and end by being intolerable. 
How Miss Jean Cadell managed to survive two years of playing in 
Storm and At Mrs. Beam’s without bodily injury from an exasper- 
ated audience throwing umbrellas, sticks and opera-glasses at her 
head has always been to me a sign either of the long-sufferingness 
of the public or of the failure of dramatic illusion. Mr. Kelly, it is 
true, is more subjective in his writing than Mr. Munro; the effect 
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he desires to produce is subtler and deeper, but I feel, too, that his 
artistry is a shade more skilful. At Mrs. Beam’s is a piece of char- 
acterization that is mainly farcical in intent, but Mr. Munro’s meth- 
od is the same in all his work, including those titanic and intensely 
serious plays, The Rumour, Progress and The Mountain. He 
achieves by repetition, by key phrases, by a merciless plastering of 
laborious detail; even that needs selection, it is true, but not quite so 
exacting a selection as Mr. Kelly’s writing. Mr. Kelly, though he 
appears to be writing from the outside, is definitely creating his 
characters from within, is submerged in them and bringing his un- 
derstanding of them to the surface, struggling through the weeds 
and tangle of their dullness. Mr. Munro is working from without, 
revealing his people by his own exploration of their wordiness, so 
that one feels at the end the author’s knowledge of them to have 
been won alongside of his audience’s, at our expense almost. 

It is hardly possible to discuss such writers as these without think- 
ing of Tchekov, the supreme artist of apparently second-rate char- 
acter. But Tchekov’s genius lay in discovering the immortal in 
them, in showing them as figures in a complete scheme. His sym- 
pathy was so great, not only with his people, but with all that they 
stood for, that one leaves his plays with a new, profound under- 
standing not so much of the littleness and futility of the lives one 
has been watching, but of the littleness and futility of all life as 
Tchekov saw it. His characters have become impersonal, touched 
with a universal pity. His method, too, is the application of detail, 
but detail so selected, so grouped, so harmonized as to bear a signi- 
ficance wholly outside itself. Where Mr. Munro sees detail as sig- 
nificant of itself, valuable for its own ends, and Mr. Kelly as signi- 
ficant of character and feeling, Tchekov sees it as significant of a 
world-scheme and transmits this to his audience. But the method 
is at bottom the same: It is the artists’s purpose which ultimately 
values his work. 

And from this arises what is, perhaps, the most vital question of 
all. It has been laid down before now as a criterion that no play 
can be great which does not deal with great people, and it is a fre- 
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quent objection to a play that its central character is unpleasant, 
petty, or second-rate. I have heard Daisy Mayme criticized on the 
score that it does not contain one person whom one would care to 
meet. Certainly, when one turns (as one instinctively does, in mat- 
ters of this kind) to Shakespeare, one finds Hamlet, Lear, Othello, 
Juliet and Macbeth all figures of real grandeur and dignity. Tchek- 
ov avoids the difficulty, for the most part, by not having a central 
figure at all; and one is tempted, at first, to acquiesce in the generali- 
zation. And yet it seems unnecessarily arbitrary. The number of great 
persons in real life is, unhappily, small enough, but the elements of 
fineness are pretty widely and evenly distributed among the human 
race. The artist may see in an embittered, weak or futile person a 
value and significance that compel his interest and sympathy; is he, 
so to speak, to be warned off writing of that person by foredoomed 
knowledge that his play cannot, on that account, be great? May we 
not have plays of the everyday people around us, for after all, how 
many of us can count “great people” among our friends? A popu- 
lar device when dealing with unpleasant or second-rate characters is 
to introduce one really fine, pure and good figure by way of con- 
trast or “relief,” or, as I cannot help sometimes suspecting, by way 
of informing the audience that the author really does know what he 
is about and that he is not offering his people to us as models. 
“Why write about such people at all?” is the cry. Well, it is 
partly because there is in all of us something that enjoys seeing our 
own existences portrayed on the stage, just as, at other times, we 
enjoy escape from them. There is a story of a cook who was given 
tickets for the theatre by her mistress and, on her return, was asked 
how she liked the play. “Oh, Mum,” she said, “it was wonderful. 
There was a kitchen scene, so lifelike, that 1 could just smell the 
soup cooking.” The obverse of that attitude is that of the “tired 
business man” who likes his plays to be light and frivolous or wildly 
and improbably exciting, as a relief from his daily round. But, in 
the end, the artist does not consider his audience; he writes for the 
vision that is his. And if his vision comes from little people, what 
is he to do? Is it that he must discover in them greatness or a po- 
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tentiality for greatness? I consider The Three Sisters a great play; 
I do not know that either Masha, Olga, or Irina are intrinsically 
great or first-rate people, but Tchekov’s sympathy, not only with 
them, but with the loneliness that they typify, gives them a dignity 
that lifts their story with greatness. 

But, in any case, are not all these litmus-paper tests a foolish 
form of rule of thumb criticism? Is there any standard beyond an 
instinctive (though carefully trained) sense of beauty? Surely, there 
is no subject, no character inherently unsuited for the artist to 
touch. There are too many would-be tests of greatness, too much 
talk of innate nobility of character and of individual situations 
translated into terms of the universal. There is probably truth in 
all of them, but one cannot surely condemn a play merely because 
its characters are ignoble, any more than because their incomes are 
small. To apply the test of “great people” to other forms of litera- 
ture would mean, as one example only, the exclusion of all Jane Aus- 
ten’s novels. It may be harder to make a great play around ignoble 
persons than around gods and heroes, but I do not care to say that 
it is impossible. It is perhaps easier for your playwright to create 
a noble drama around the figure of a saint or a martyr than around 
a petty swindler or a small-town gossip (though the dreariness of 
the average aspirant’s plays about King Arthur, Lady Jane Grey, or 
George Washington hardly lends credence to this) but the very 
difficulty may make it all the more worth attempting. Surely, in 
the end, the key lies not in the characters, nor their incomes, their 
habits or their vernacular, but in the author himself, and his vision, 
in what he sees his personages as standing for, their place in his 
scheme of life and the significance he gives them to his audience, 
the sympathy or knowledge with which we leave the theatre as a 
result of the introduction he has given us to his people and their 
lives. And, to the answer that this cannot be done save through 
characters of nobility and grandeur, Tchekov, for one, gives the lie. 
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Rose McClendon, Frank Wilson in In Abraham's Bosom (Vandamm) 


THE CRITIC’S CALENDAR 


ERHAPS it is because its theme bears so close a kinship to Hamlet that the 

Electra story seems in a way nearer to us than any of the great tragic motiva- 
tions of the Greeks. At any rate, its tale of revenge, particularly as told in the 
Sophoclean version, which Margaret Anglin presented for two special performances 
at the Metropolitan during the past month, emerges from the dust of the library as 
ageless in the theatre. Only its first expository scene seems tedious and becalmed. 
But when once the hatred that Electra and Orestes bear Clytemnestra and Aegis- 
thus is explained, when it is clear that they must avenge their murdered father, 
and when vengeance is actually afoot, the play rights itself, and sweeps forward 
on a relentless tragic current. Electra is lofty and exalted tragedy, and yet is so 
single-keyed and implacable, so canny and contriving that all the virtuosities of 
current melodrama pale miserably beside it. Nor was its high-tensioned force 
vitiated by Margaret Anglin’s production, which was obviously assembled for special 
performances, and which often, therefore, savored of the make-shift. With all of 
its faults, and there were many, such as William Courtleigh’s mouthing as the 
Guardian, and Michael Strange’s weirdly un-Hellenic brittleness as Chrysothemis, 
and even in spite of the odd inversions of Plumptre’s translation, the play came 
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Martinez Sierra and Catalina Barcena of the Spanish Art Theatre Bix 
through the test of production with its fierce beauty undimmed. ‘Throughout it was 


treated with a reverence, deep-rooted and sincere, which gave it a haunting dignity 
even when the plaving fell short of competence. In the Orestes of Ralph Roeder, 
however, the very pausing and the swing of reading had a flaming eloquence of its 
own. Naturally enough it was Miss Anglin’s Electra that dominated the entire pro- 
duction and gave it its chief beauty. “Though it is cast in a great mould, hers ts nota 
great performance. It is cloyed by a certain monotony in the very planning of the part. 
Its diction, too, is at times thick and heavy, and its readings are occasionally more 
strident than sure. But it has its fine moments, rich, exciting theatre moments such as 
no other American actress could have given it, such, for example, as the first entrance ot 
Electra trom behind the huge central door, the scene with the urn of Orestes, and the 
hideous second when Electra, commanded by Aegisthus to call Clytemnestra, rushes up 
the great flight of steps to the bier on which the body of her murdered mother lies and 
shrieks triumphantly in her ear. Quite rightly Miss Anglin plays her Electra in 
the grand manner with expansive, free gestures and a fluid, easy bodily control. 
And her love of the play she is acting, of the literature she is interpreting, shines 
through not only her own Electra but through the performance as a whole, making 
it memorable for a simple and enlightening kind of devotion. 


Equally devoted, but devoted to a different Dionysus was Sierra’s Spanish Art 
Theatre which offered New York an extensive sample of its repertory in the briet 
two weeks it was here. These Spanish players stem from a theatre tradition that 
is as far removed from Broadway's, as Broadway's is from the Greek’'s. Theirs 
is a company built around the playwright and the actor that is almost proudly dis- 
dainful of any other collaborators in production. In wretched little settings, in 
scrappy costumes, and in the broad glare of are lights beaming from the side boxes, 
these players live their theatre persuasively and well. ‘Theirs is essentially a Latin 
theatre, having something of the hardihood and charm of a Punch and Judy show 
on the boulevards, and making its points with an equal insistence. Yet this theatre 
is not as naive as it may first appear, for, by espousing the cause of presentational 
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Albert Carroll as John and Ethel Barrymore in the Grand Street Follies. 


rather than representational acting it strikes deep into the theatre’s roots. Instead 
of being, its players are always seeming,—pretending, and admitting they are pre- 
tending, in the finest manner of make-believe. And none of them is as successful 
in this game of embroidering the mere routine of planting comedy and elaborating 
character as Catalina Barcena who heads the troupe. She has her hackneyed mo- 
ments, of course, her regulation gestures, and her conventional expressions, but there 
is a vital and abundant radiance within her that somehow seems inexhaustible and 
that never stales. With Cradle Song and Pygmalion Sierra’s company challenged 
comparison with the concurrent New York productions of the same plays. Where 
Eva Le Gallienne had given Cradle Song and her own playing of Sister Joanna an 
idyllic unreality, Sierra and Barcena made it realistic in an amusing and matter of 
tact way. ‘Thus oriented the play was entirely different, denied the sentiment and 
beauty of Miss Le Gallienne’s production, but gaining a sturdier value as a comedy 
based on a tear. Pygmalion gave Barcena a greater chance but her Liza Doolittle 
had little in common with Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s or Lynn Fontanne’s. It was 
a jubilant comic creation, nicely pointed in some of its moments, but a trifle heavy- 
hitting on the whole, that was as completely Spanish in temperament as the gorgeous 
guttural equivalent of Cockney which this Liza spoke. The Girl and the Cat, by 
Carlos Arniches, was a medley of dramatic modes, of genre comedy among the poor, 
and farce comedy among the rich, mixed in a mad and nonsensical manner, that 
mainly justified this bedlam of styles by exhibiting, in one evening, the extraordinary 
versatility of Barcena and the spruce comedy of Collado. 


Once again, and regrettably now tor the last time, the Grand Street Follies has 
come as the conclusion to a season. Once again it contains some of the keenest 
dramatic criticism written in New York and certainly the most entertaining as well 
as the most instructive. And once again it has some numbers of unsurpassed _hilar- 
ity. Fortunately, this fifth edition of the Follies is not freighted with a cumbersome 
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Lynn Fontanne in The Second Man at the Guild Theatre Vandamm 
continuity, such as all but broke the back of last year’s show. And _ fortunately, 


too, it POssespes actors ot such wit and merciless observation as Albert Carroll. Paula 
‘Trueman and Dorothy Sands to provide incisive visual comment on the frailities 
and mannerisms of Broadway's luminaries. With Stars in Stripes it starts off with 
a deft and irresistible parody of censorship that leads into Paula TTrueman’s amus- 
ing caricature of Helen Menken, Mae Noble’s a lady of “Sex,’’ and Ralph Geddis’ 
“A Virgin Man.” But, unfortunately, it does not always cling as closely as it 
should to the plays and people of Broadway, and occasionally substitutes vulgarity 
tor wit. Once or twice it tries its wings as an independent revue, abandoning its 
special provence of parody and falling lamely when it tries to stand alone. Often, 
too, the actual material provided the actors is not quite as good as their make-ups 
and hence seems wasteful. Now and then, as in the caricature of the all-star revival 
called The School for Rivals the writing gets so enmeshed in an elaborate Restora- 
tion plot of its own, that it forgets the target and the foibles at which it should have 
aimed. In Hurray for Us!, however. which is a conference between “Cautious Cal” 
and ‘‘Nervous Nelly” and the White House reporters set off in the manner of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, in Lily Lubell’s Dorothy Stone, Junius Matthews’ Professor Woollcott, 
and especially in Dorothy Sands’ Jane Cowl, Elinor Glyn and Laura Hope Crews, 
and in Albert Carroll’s John and Ethel Barrymore and Mrs. Fiske, it is intelligent 
and convulsing in its best tradition. Certainly The Grand Street Follies proves 
only too clearly what New York will lose in intelligence, versatility and high spirits 
when this company is disbanded. Meanwhile, and it is to be hoped through the 
summer, The Grand Street Follies is to be found uptown at the Little Theatre, with 
a much tightened production, making a joyous and final bow as a group, and an 
equally joyous and final comment on the theatrical season that has just come to a halt. 


JoHn Mason Brown. 
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COMEDY 


By EDITH HAMILTON 


" OMEDY has been particularly unpropitious to definers,” 
said that eminent definer, Dr. Johnson. From Aristotle, 
with whom everything begins, whose definition of the 

comical is “a certain error and turpitude unattended with pain and 
not destructive,” to the chief moderns who have attempted the 
task, Meredith who calls it, “The first-born of common sense, the 
genius of thoughtful laughter,” and Bergson who defines it as the 
corrective of mechanization, all who have ventured on the perilous 
ground seem to have justified Jean Paul Richter’s airy fling at them, 
that the only value in the various definitions of comedy is that they 
are themselves comic. 

There is no single formula for tears. Both tragedy and pathos 
may draw them forth and no one definition can embrace these two. 
So also with laughter. It is on this point that the definers have 
come to grief. A formula that covers all the comic is of the nature 
of the enveloping blanket. As soon expect light and air in the 
folds of the one as point and illumination in the muddlement of the 
other. Three divisions of the comic are generally recognized: 
humor, wit, satire. Properly understood, there are but two; satire, 
and irony also, belong to the domain of wit. But whether the 
division is two- or three-fold, every all-inclusive definition fails to 
define. In point of fact the only illuminating definitions have come 
from those writers who have instinctively recognized this fact and 
have considered only one of the two. In these cases it is always 
wit that is considered and humor disregarded. The reason is that 
wit, being of the mind alone, has the clarity and sharp outline that 
tempts to definition, while humor is of the heart as well as of the 
head, a combination hard on those that love the pigeon-hole. The 
union of mind and heart has ever produced stumbling blocks to the 
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definer. Religion and poetry are their products as well as humor, 
and the pursuer of the definition is wise to turn aside from them. 

If this two-fold division is accepted, wit covering the purely 
intellectual side and humor that which is emotional as well, it i 
apparent that under the latter must be placed all that we under. 
stand by slapstick and the like. ‘These are clearly not of the mind. 
The point, however, is immaterial in a consideration of the comic 
in literature where the question is considerably limited and the dis- 
cussion of it facilitated. What causes a laugh when a fat man falls, 
what makes the new-born baby smile, and all like matters, so 
delightful to the psychological searcher into the comic, can be com- 
pletely dismissed by the critic. The divisions in the drama are clear 
cut: there is comedy, which is either comedy of wit or of humor, 
and there is farce, so-called comedy of situation, which belongs in 
another category and is comedy only by courtesy. The fun of farce 
is neither of the mind nor of the heart; it is the fun of circum- 
stance. Comedy is concerned only with human beings, “the way 
they are, the way they talk, the way they walk”; everything not 
human is alien to it. Farce is concerned only with what happens 
to people; it might be called the comedy of events. Such divisions 
as Romantic Comedy, Learned Comedy, Comedy of Intrigue, and 
the like, are not based upon distinctions in the nature of the comic. 
Romance is not comic. A romantic play with comic scenes is a 
comedy only so far as these predominate, and in so far as it is a 
comedy it belongs to the division of wit or of humor. 

Poetic Comedy can also be dismissed. Poetry and comedy have 
no meeting ground. It is true that there is in Shakespeare a kind 
of poetry which is frequently confused with humor and is remotely 
allied to it. Jacques often gives it utterance, as when he meets the 


fool who says: 


. very wisely, “It is ten o'clock: 
Thus we may see,’’ quoth he, “how the world wags: 
‘Tis but an hour ago, since it was nine; 
And after one hour more, twill be eleven; 
And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
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And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale.”’ 


The familiar “all the world’s a stage” will occur at once as an in- 
stance. This poetry is near to humor, and yet it is not humor. It 
is whimsical; it arouses not laughter but thought. The spirit of 
fun is so far from it that it is, above all, pensive. It is poetry, 
not comedy. 

The same thing may be said of another kind of poetry also often 
met with in Shakespeare. Mercutio’s speech is an example: 


O! then I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep. 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 

Her traces, of the smallest spider’s web. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains and then they dream of love— 


This poetry of the fairy tale has a delicate delightfulness which 
must bring a smile, but there is nothing in it that approaches the 
comic. It springs from neither mind nor heart but purely from 
the fancy. Laughter is too robust for it. It is “so thin of sub- 
stance as the air,’—a poet’s dream. There is no poetry that is 
comic. Moliére is called by common consent a great comic poet, 
but he has nothing of the poet in him unless the word is used to 
cover all creative genius. ‘The entire range of his comedy of wit, 
irony, and satire is by its very nature unpoetical. It is the creation 
of the crystal-clear intellect, at the farthest remove from that which 
allies the lunatic, the lover, and the poet. If Aristophanes is a poet, 
itis only in the lyrical parts of his plays; there is nothing that 
could conceivably be construed as poetry in the humorous parts. 
Shakespeare’s comedy is written in prose, not blank verse. It must 
be so. Comedy has to do with the surface of life. Beneath the 
‘urface there is that which is not comic, and poetry’s concern is 
only with the reality that lies beneath. Comic poetry is a contra- 
diction in terms. When comedy enters, poetry departs. 

Moliére once said that it was more difficult to write comedy than 
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tragedy, and he added wistfuly: “C'est une étrange entreprise que 
celle de faire rire les honnétes gens.”” He meant he could have made 
them weep more easily; sentiment was in his mind, not the heights 
of tragic exaltation where only poets walk. If he had said that 
great comedy is rarer than tragedy, the facts would bear him out, 
It is not to be supposed that it is harder to make people laugh than 
to lift and exalt them, but it is a fact that many more great 
dramatists have turned to tragedy than to comedy. To run through 
the list is to become aware that geography has played a part in the 
matter. The Comic Muse has her favorites among the peoples of 
the earth; she prefers the south of Europe to the north. In Italy 
the Commedia dell’Arte testifies to her presence; Spain has her 
own comedy of breathless adventure with tragedy hovering near; 
France with Moliére is pre-eminent. But in the north, laughter 
comes less easily. There are giants of the stage there; Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Schiller. There is Goethe, a very god. But these have no 
commerce with comedy. The northern playwrights, it would seem, 
see life austerely, a landscape snow-covered, wind-swept. Gleams 
of comedy are very few; the most notable is the Danish Holberg. 
Lessing, the chief German, has been placed forever by Meredith’s 
wit: “he tried his hand at comedy with a sobering effect on spec- 
tators.”’ Russian comedy is negligible save for one name, Gogol. 
The list, it will be seen, is very small. England remains, but if 
Shakespeare is as always the exceptum excipiendum, her best com- 
edy writers have not been of the undiluted British stock, but rather 
of John Bull’s Other Island. Of the Restoration dramatists one was 
Irish; another was brought up in Ireland; all five had lived long 
in France. Goldsmith was Irish; Sheridan, too. So were Wilde 
and Bernard Shaw. The self-conscious Nordic does not seem con- 
genial to the Muse of Comedy, but the reason lies in the fact that 
wit is of the south chiefly, and humor of the north, and that literary 
comedy is pre-eminently comedy of wit. 

The comedy of wit derives from one man who has dominated 
the stage for well on to three hundred years, the supreme master, 
the embodied genius, of thoughtful laughter, Moliére. He has 
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jominated not only the stage but the very idea of the comic. Read 
any definition of it: ten to one you are reading a definition of 
Moliére. Bergson says: “The comic arises when a group, silenc- 
ing emotion and calling only intelligence into play, concentrate 
upon one of their number.” ‘This is not a description that applies 
to the birth of Pantagruel, or to Falstaff’s paternal lecture to the 
prince, or to Don Quixote and the wind mills; it is an exact descrip- 
tion of Le Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope, L’Avare. Goldoni holds that 
the underlying idea of the comic is to correct faults and foibles; 
Diderot says: ‘Gay comedy’s purpose is to ridicule and chastise 
vice”; Hazlitt’s statement is that the comic genius takes the mask 
from ignorance and conceit; Meredith declares that it springs ‘“‘to 
vindicate reason, common sense, rightness and justice; for no vain 
purpose ever’’; Bernard Shaw says that it exists “for the correcting 
of pretentiousness, of inflation, of dulness.” All are descriptions in 
brief of Molieére. 

A Moliére comedy has for its avowed purpose instruction in the 
moralities. It is a sermon, not always in disguise. Vices, weak- 
nesses, faults, are held up to ridicule. The world of his stage is 
the world of society, and he is forever showing up the inconsisten- 
cies and absurdities and hypocrisies of the social scheme. Serious- 
ness is always very near. It is satire, gentle satire for the most 
part, sometimes bitter satire. This description clearly fits the mod- 
em makers of the English drama of ideas quite as well as it does 
Moliére. It might stand without the alteration of a word for 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Granville Barker. Wilde’s comedy is essen- 
tally of the genre. English Restoration comedy is Moliére as the 
court of Charles II understood him. Goldsmith and Sheridan are 
his followers. It needs not to be pointed out that he created French 
comedy. He set the model to which all French playwrights turn. 
The fact is recognized and requires no buttressing, but he did the 
ame thing for the stage of the civilized world. All comedy every- 
where since Moliére harks back to him, in Russia as in Spain, in 
lly as in Germany. Benavente is Moliére’s descendant, not 
Calderon’s; Gogol’s Revizor is built on his model; Goldoni used 
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to say when he saw a new play of his on the stage, “It is good but 
it is not yet Moliére”; Lessing avowedly took him as his master, 
Had ever any genius such a following? He made the world forget 
that any other kind of comedy was possible. 

In what does the peculiar greatness of Moliére’s comedy consist? 
To describe the superlatively excellent in superlatives is easy, but 
how describe it when all superlatives, all glowing language, must 
be rejected as not consonant with the subject. There are no sweep. 
ing flights in Moliére, no purple passages. He is the lover of the 
golden mean; he is common sense incarnate. Gout et mesure, » 
valued by his countrymen, are his beyond any other writer. He is 
the exemplification of nothing in excess, a Greek in his art of omis- 
sion. He is not quite the laughing philosopher but perfectly the 
smiling philosopher; he looks at life with detachment. His comedy 
is elegant comedy, brilliant comedy. There are no undertones 
“where more is meant than meets the ear.” All is clarity, the clear 
light of keen, calm reason. Each of his great characters is at once 
an individual and a type, a supreme achievement. ‘Tartuffe is an 
individual, a big fat man with a very red mouth and a soft cush- 
iony tread and a trick of persuasive speech; a bon viveur and a 
sensualist; he is also not a hypocrite but the hypocrite. His maker 
has not only depicted his hypocrisy with such complete fidelity that 
the vice is stamped clearly forever more, but he has at the same 
time so heightened it—/’exagération juste is the French phrase— 
that hypocrisy is embodied in Tartuffe. He is more a type than an 
individual; his truth is that universal truth which Aristotle said 
was truer than the particular, individual truth of history. He is 
a great artistic creation; he is not a living human being. Like all 
of Moliére’s characters he moves on the stage, not in real life. 
Always, above all, Moliére is a master of the stage. Take M. 
Jourdain, for instance, receiving his dancing master in night cap 
and dressing gown, displaying proudly the magnificent waistcoat 
and “shorts” underneath, and when the dancing master insists that 
a gentleman must carry a hat in a minuet, not understanding and 
putting it on top of the night cap, and so dancing the stately meat- 
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ure. The comedy, as so often in Moliére, is directed to the eye, 
not the ear. It is masterly stagecraft. We are used to it by now. 
Every comedy we see depends on it. But Moliére created it. The 
comedy of wit at its perfection is then a moral pointed by delicate 
satire against a social vice embodied in a clearly depicted individual 
set off by brilliant talk and by a consummate stage technique. 

“Laughter” said Lord Chesterfield, “is illiberal and ill-bred.” 
He was voicing the Moliére tradition. The comedy of wit had 
taken possession of the stage and the days of rollicking, irresponsible 
fun were gone. In the two supreme ages of the drama, Elizabethan 
England and the Athens of Pericles, the step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous had been easily taken.” Uproarious comedy had 
flourished side by side with gorgeous tragedy, and when one passed 
away the other passed away too. There is a connection between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. The comedy of humor, which is 
Aristophanes’ comedy and, pre-eminently, Shakespeare’s comedy 
and theirs alone, has a kinship with tragedy. ‘The drama’s laws 
the drama’s patrons give.” The audiences to whose capacity for 
heightened emotion Lear and the Oedipus Rex were addressed 
were the same that delighted in Falstaff and in Aristophanes’ mad- 
dest nonsense, and when an age succeeded in no wise less keen intel- 
lectually but of thinner emotions, great comedy as well as great 
tragedy departed. Aristophanes had no followers. Shakespeare 
stands completely isolated. His descendants are not on the stage. 
They are to be found in the great English humorists, and also in 
the writers of that delightful, unmitigated nonsense which is the 
bewilderment of the foreigner and understood only by the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. Alice in Wonderland came from one of Shakespeare’s 
family. But their medium has never been the drama. The two 
supreme geniuses of the comic stage have had a singularly different 
fate: no comedy has ever been modelled upon Shakespeare; all 
comedies have been modelled upon Moliére. The comedy of wit 
has dominated the comedy of humor. 

The reason for this—numerical—supremacy is to be found in the 
nature of the comedy of humor, that is, in Shakespeare’s comedy. 
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This is not to say that all his comedy is humorous, but his great 
comedy, his own comedy, is comedy of humor. Almost any one 
of Falstaff’s speeches could be given as an example. In the second 
act of Henry IV he assumes the part of the king and reads the 
prince a paternal lecture: 

FALSTAFF. Harry, I do not only marvel where thou spendest 
thy time, but also how thou art accompanied. ... There is a 
thing, Harry, which thou hast often heard of, and it is known to 
many in our land by the name of pitch; this pitch, as ancient 
writers do report, doth defile; so doth the company thou keepest. 
And yet there is a virtuous man whom I have oft noted in thy 
company, but I know not his name. 

PRINCE HENRY. What manner of man, an it like your majesty? 

FALsTAFF. <A goodly portly man, i’faith, and a corpulent; of 
a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most noble carriage; and, 
as I think, his age is fifty, or by’r lady, inclining to three score, 
and now I remember me, his name is Falstaff. 

That this is high comedy no one would deny, but it teaches no 
lesson, it points no moral. Has it a purpose at all? Only, it would 
seem, to amuse. It is gay, irresponsible fun. No brilliancy of 
wit is there, and never a hint of satire, only laughter, the laughter 
of those who love what they laugh at. 

In A Midsummer Night's Dream, Bottom would act every part 
in the play: 

Bor. Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do any 
man’s heart good to hear me; I will roar that I will make the 
duke say, “let him roar again, let him roar again.” 

Quince. An you should do it too terribly, you would fright 
the dutchess and the ladies, and that were enough to hang us all. 


ALL. That would hang us every mother’s son. 

Bor. I grant you, friends, if you should fright the ladies out 
of their wits, they would have no more discretion but to hang us; 
but I will aggravate my voice so, that I will roar you as gently 
as any sucking dove; I will roar you an’twere any nightingale. 

There could be nothing more comic than this, but the laughter 
it evokes is not thoughtful laughter; there is not a trace of “mechan 
ical, automatic inelasticity contrasted with human flexibility”; it 1s 
not directed against any social vice. It has no place in any of the 
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categories of the comic. It is just enchanting nonsense; nothing 
more—and nothing less—than super-excellent fooling. 

Are we so made that we cannot place great value upon pure fun 
unless we find some trace of high truth in it? To the earnest 
minded this may be said in its behalf: it frees us for a precious 
moment from our tiresome selves. Great tragedy, great music, the 
world of out-of-doors, have also this freeing power but not a whit 
more than whole-hearted laughter. Touch it with the least bit of 
derision—wit, irony or satire—and we are self-conscious again, but 
unalloyed fun that never looks before or after is of those that open 
the prison doors. 

The Merry Wives has all the matter for a Moliére play. The 
virtue of two honest married women tempted by Falstaff, the em- 
bodiment of sensual lust, the plot that foils him and reveals his 
villainy,—it is a perfect setting for a comedy of thoughtful laugh- 
ter. Moliere would have treated it after the manner of the golden 
mean, holding the just balance between seriousness and gaiety until 
the end, when the lustful knight would have been shown in all the 
loathliness of sensual vice and punished with whips of scorpions. 
Thereafter Falstaff would be a synonym for fleshly vileness. None 
of all that moral earnestness so much as touches this comedy of 
humor. Not only we ourselves but the people of the play laugh 
very kindly at the wicked fat man. His evil designs are foiled, 
of course; he is shown up in the end to all; but the only result is 
an invitation to him to sup a posset with them and laugh at those 
that now are laughing at him. It has just been a sport, says Mistress 
Page, fit for a laugh around a country fire. There stands Sir John, 
very crest-fallen but with a twinkle in his eye, and the spectator’s 
heart goes out to him in his deserved affliction. The comedy of 
humor never sits in the seat of judgment; it never condemns. Judg- 
ment is for the disinterested spectator, and philosophic detachment 
isnot more alien to the poet than to the humorist. 

Bergson says that tragedy is concerned with individuals and 
comedy with classes—writing again with Moliére in his mind. 
Shakespeare is not concerned with classes or with types. His char- 
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acters are individuals, people in real life, and we never think of 
them as personages of the stage. Falstaff sits at his ease in his inn; 
he walks the London streets; it is always the background of life 
he moves against; it is inconceivable that he should be placed for. 
ever on the theatre boards. Is it a stage wood and moonlight of 
the electric arc that comes to mind with Bottom and his crew? 
The green plot is their stage, the hawthorn their tiring-house, the 
chaste beams of the wat’ry moon their light. To think of Beatrice 
and Benedict is to be transported to an orchard as inevitably as 
to think of Alceste and Céliméne is to be in fancy seated before 
the footlights. 

Set thus side by side, it can be seen why the comedy of wit has 
been favored to the exclusion of the comedy of humor. Wit is 
born of thought; humor is spontaneous. A formula for the comedy 
of wit is possible; a receipt can be made out for it. But as well 
try to imprison poetry in a formula as humor. The type, the class, 
can be generalized, but no formula for the individual has ever been 
discovered. 

Life is the key-note to the comedy of humor. Its aim is not to 
clarify the mind and help it to knowledge—that is for the comedy 
of wit. It helps us to understand. Tout comprendre, c’est tout 
pardonner. It seeks not more light but more life. The comedy of 
wit is the white light of the unbiased intellect turned upon human 
follies. The comedy of humor is the laughter of “the mighty 
master of the human heart.” The comedy of wit is true to art; the 
comedy of humor is true to life. 




















NEW FORMS FOR OLD 


By ROSAMOND GILDER 


F ALL the arts that enliven and release the heart of man, 

the art of the theatre has the greatest tendency to crystallize, 

to turn from form to formula, and to accept a lifeless repe- 

tition in the place of dangerous and dynamic invention. The reasons 
for this are not far to seek. The theatre is not the expression of a 
single daring individual: plays cannot be tossed into the world like 
those flimsy first editions of Leaves of Grass—dynamite wrapped in 
paper to explode a world of pretty verse. The theatre is a pain- 
fully elaborate mechanism, requiring the cooperative effort of many 
individuals in order to bring to life the unembodied spirit of the 
script. The written word is a mysterious hieroglyph that to be under- 
stood must be interpreted by a band of initiates, directors, actors, 
scenic artists, musicians and all the troupe of craftsmen that work 
the ponderous machinery of the stage. The sculptor can hew his 
marble, hard as it may be, the painter can wrestle with canvas, 
brush and pigment, the wielder of words needs but the barest of 
raw materials wherewith to clothe his vision, and each can obtain 
acertain permanence for his creations by his own unaided effort. 
Not so the playwright, for his play is literature and not theatre 
unless he can find a director, an actor or a born fool who will put it 
upon the stage and pay the heavy toll that production entails. 
No artist is so constrained by the economic necessities of his art 
as the playwright, and in consequence no artist is so driven and 
controlled by the accepted codes and formulas of his profession. 
The tendency toward crystallization is strikingly evident in the 
theatre today. By far the largest number of plays on Broadway 
are patterned on the neat and effective formula of the “well-made 
play.” Exposition, narrative, climax, dénouement—we sit for two 
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hours and a half and are led gently along an expected path. We 
know just where attention may relax while the obvious is being 
explained; we can rest comfortably in our chairs while custom. 
made dialogue fills in a necessary stage wait; we know when and 
how we should be moved; we feel at the proper moment the proper 
ecstasy. With the rising of the curtain and our first glimpse of 
kitchen, dining room or parlor we accept the inevitable march of 
pre-ordained stage events, and—if we are in any way alive to life 
and beauty and adventure—we are not amused. Familiarity with 
this particular form breeds not contempt but indifference. And 
familiarity with an accepted and successful cliché engenders an 
army of hack playwrights who have nothing to say but merely a 
method of saying it. 

But the true artist is not content with repetition. He seeks 
instinctively a weapon that has not lost its cutting edge. Bound 
down as he is by material handicaps, the playwright of today 
is struggling against stultification. Yes, the young men are about 
their God-given task of breaking up old formulas to make new 
forms of beauty. So far, perhaps, the broken shards of the old 
are more in evidence than the beauty of the new, but the proces 
is no less vital and life giving for being as yet incomplete. Essen- 
tially, too, as far as the actual productions of the newer school of 
play-writing in America are concerned, we have to do with a 
re-adjustment of detail rather than a break in tradition. In Europe 
a more violent and radical experimentation has found its way into 
the theatres, but in this country the change is coming by peaceful 
penetration rather than by revolution. The re-adjustment is the 
more valuable and important for being gradual, for it proves itself 
to be the healthy outgrowth of a living theatre rather than the 
result of a streak of freakish inventiveness. 

Considered from the purely technical point of view, the striking 
feature of what Mr. Lawson calls the new showmanship is its return 
to a pre-Shakespearian scene sequence—the liberation of the play- 
wright from the confinement of the three, four and five act form 
which has held the legitimate stage for so many years. Where 
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Jones and Pinero built the slow ascending curve of the “well-made 
play,” creating a steadily increasing tension and rising to a single 
climax, the modernist lets off his Gatling gun of experiences—a 
volley of scenes in rapid succession, each one complete, climactic, 
independent, connected only by the thread of life itself—the life of 
the human being whose individual and typical experience is being 
unfolded. So in 1588 Christopher Marlowe told the Tragical His- 
tory of Dr. Faustus in fourteen consecutive scenes each complete in 
itself, each taking place in a different locale, each characteristic of 
some phase of Faustus’ experience, without forcing that experience 
into the limitations of time and space that a three act form, founded 
more or less on the classic unities, would require. It is the Every- 
man technique and it re-appears today when dramatic biographies 
are in vogue, in such astonishingly divergent forms as Lawson’s 
Roger Bloomer, O’Neill’s The Great God Brown and Sidney How- 
ard’s Lucky Sam McCarver. In the field of romantic drama Shake- 
speare’s scene sequences are the direct progenitors of what is today 
referred to as the movie technique in play construction. We are so 
accustomed to thinking of Shakespeare in terms of a five act tragedy 
molded tc fit an equal number of portentous scene-sets heavy with 
archaeology and gorgeous trappings that we forget the twenty scenes 
of Hamlet and the forty-two breathless shiftings of time and place 
that build the immortal tale of Antony and Cleopatra. During the 
reign of the well-made play Shakespeare as a playwright was 
looked upon with pity and compassion, and generously remodeled 
to fit the prevalent idea of form. Today the younger writers find 
inhim, unconsciously, an ally. The quick-fire staccato effectiveness 
of the short scene, the flexibility and variety of the changing locale, 
the clarity of presenting rather than reporting events, all these 
qualities of vigor and sincerity have been recaptured by a reversion 
to scene sequence in the telling of a rapidly moving dramatic tale. 

Not only is the formula of the three act play being rejected where 
itis found inadequate, but the formalism of the three walled stage 
also being attacked. Here again an amusing analogy is evident. 
The steel-girder, built-in set of the modern stage, with a changing 
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back-drop and the barest suggestion of properties to indicate differ. 
ent scenes, with several acting levels and a generous equipment of 
exits and entrances, serves the same purposes and can be used in the 
same manner as the typical Elizabethan stage. Then a single plat. 
form was given variety and flexibility by the use of a permanent 
balcony and inner stage, tapestries and hangings were changed t 
fit the occasion and the property man set the scene with a few indic. 
ative and decorative pieces of furniture which would suggest the 
time and place of the action. The modern scenic artist would find, 
indeed has found, no difficulty in Shakespeare’s many scenes and 
by his freer and more imaginative methods he has allowed them to 
re-emerge in their intended order. The playwright today is no J 
more hampered than was Shakespeare by the necessity of keeping 
within a prescribed number of interior, street or garden sets. He 
can flit as far and as fast as he chooses and a shadow, a spot light, 
the frame of a window, a silhouette against a cyclorama sky will 
indicate the place to which the imagination of the onlooker must 
follow him. Such a setting was that of Robert Edmond Jones for 
Hasenclever’s Beyond, which, by the reduction of each scene to it 
ultimate irreducible meaning, by a masterly use of line and light 
of color and form, created an atmosphere of remote loveliness for 
the twenty-three scenes of that strange Odyssey of the human soul. 
Such a setting, to take an extreme contrast of content and therefore 
of treatment, was that of Donald Mitchell Oenslager for Faragoh' 
Pinwheel where sixteen scenes of typical New York life were 
impaled on one permanent setting, suggestive of subway and sky- 
scraper but which, by a rapid adjustment of detail, and the focus 
sing of light on different sections was made to carry the action from 
factory to tenement, from pool room to cabaret as the tale required 
The extraordinary fluidity of such stagecraft will in time become # 
integral a part of the new forms of play construction as the fixed 
Elizabethan stage was part and parcel of Shakespeare's dramatic 
technique. 

With the breaking up of the carefully elaborated pseudo-realisti 
play, many of its accepted smaller conventions have also gone bi 
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the board. Today a certain impatience is felt with the verbal 
feu de joie of the drawing room comedy. Brightness per se, 
repartee, witty dialogue, obscure the issue and serve as padding to 
fill an evening’s entertainment. A play centered on one climax can 
carry such light freight and still achieve its object, but when the 
pilgrimage of the soul of man is to be unrolled in the two hours and 
a half usually allotted to one episodic love affair, dialogue must be 
as stripped and telling as elimination can make it. In this effort 
toward a sincere and direct expression of the essential reality under- 
lying a given situation a number of divergent methods have been 
evolved. On the one hand we have the long rhythmic outbursts of 
Yank in O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape or the monologue of the Em- 
peror Jones—direct expressions of the laboring sub-conscious minds 
of these bewildered men, on the other the newspaper headline 
jargon of Pinwheel, dialogue limited to the few phrases, the con- 
stant dull repetition, which is the actual language of such people as 
the Guy and the Jane. In this play the theatrical license of build- 
ing with words, of creating the impression of reality by an unreal 
effectiveness and resourcefulness of speech is sacrificed in almost 
every scene in an effort to convey the barrenness of these lives by an 
equally arid barrenness of language. Two or three scenes, however, 
resort to that “primary magic of the theatre, the magic of the 
spoken word” so effectively that in this case the tabloid method of 
expression is still left unproven. In Hasenclever’s Beyond we have 
yet another method of approach. Here two people, present in the 
flesh, drinking a cup of tea together, talk, not those platitudes which 
are commonly exchanged over the trivial affairs of the day, but the 
strange, groping and divergent thoughts which are present in each 
one’s mind. We hear this man and woman think, and as the play 
progresses, their thinking becomes, as it were, audible to each other, 
their words tend to converge upon the same objects, only to part 
again on their fundamentally different points of view. Again, Le 
Tombeau sous l’Arc de Triomphe presents three individuals whom 
the author has endowed with a cosmic gift of speech. We have 
asense of the soul itself receiving the gift of tongues. These peo- 
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ple do not speak with the sub-conscious mind of Yank, the conscious 
mind of the man and woman in Beyond, or in the street vernacular 
of the Jane in Pinwheel. Theirs is a language not of men but of 
angels. It is the inmost spiritual essence of typical yet entirely 
individual characters. Paul Raynal has had the courage to attempt 
verbal expression of a spiritual conflict and not merely to suggest it 
by outward and visible signs in action and ordinary speech. Finally 
we have the purely poetic expression of abstract idea which does 
not attempt to approximate colloquial idiom but creates its effect 
through the emotional force of rhythm and harmony. The new 
freedom which permits the use of every resource of theatric expres- 
sion from dull or violent realism to philosophic meditation and 
lyric outburst has given the young playwright a wide field from 
which to select his medium of expression. He will perhaps learn 
once again the lost art of passing from prose to poetry, from poetry 
to song and prose again as was done in an older and more generous 
day. The rich store of language is released from the constraint of 
a fixed type of attempted realism and lies ready for the craftsman 
who can mould it to his uses. Slang and poetry are equally colorful 
and effective weapons and wielded as they are today with renewed 
fearlessness, they have swept the merely clever dialogue from its 
preeminent position in the middle of the stage. 

A natural corollary to the disruption of the accepted code of 
play-making has been the introduction into the newer forms of 
certain elements of theatre fare which have for a long time been 
considered out of place in legitimate drama. We have grown 
accustomed to carefully segregated types of entertainment, song and 
dance in one place, tears in another, moderate laughter and an occa- 
sional thought in a third, crime, passion and adventure in the last 
strongholds of melodrama that still remain in a pulseless land. The 
new playwright will not tamely accept the limitation of a single 
species. Youthfully he attempts omniscience—and makes mince pit. 
But the pie has at least the spice of the unexpected and an evening 
of Processional is worth a year of tamer fare. In Lawson’s com- 
bined maze we have vaudeville, tragedy, jazz ballet, murder, and 
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the “Blues,” a bit of Hamlet, a bit of passion, a lyric interlude and 
much noise, all uniting to make a satiric comment on the American 
gene. This mixture of elements makes for variety if not for har- 
mony and again as in all points of technical equipment depends for 
its success on the skill with which it is handled. As a tendency it 
is of the greatest value in the theatre, helping to restore to drama 
its original integrity, to re-unite action and word, song, sight and 
rhythm in one dynamic whole. 

Behind all these shiftings of emphasis, these revolts from formula, 
these experiments in theatre technique and dramatic craftsmanship, 
there is a definite psychological movement. Artistic expression is 
inextricably linked with the social order which passes through a 
series of cycles from chaotic origins to a matured and balanced com- 
pletion. Each time that a way of life, an ordering of elements, has 
been achieved society tends to become static, fossilized. Again and 
again that state which was once a hard won dream, a longed for 
ideal, becomes in a few generations a hardened and hindering rule. 
This is equally true of art, for in the realm of creative thought two 
currents are in constant conflict: one which has its source in the uni- 
versal urze toward balance and proportion and tends towards the 
elaboration of a mould which will encompass beauty; the other a 
demoniac force seeking truth through a destruction of the outward 
shell, a trampling of the grape, a pursuit of what might be called 
the atomic structure of reality... . 

the mold to break away from, the crust to break 

through, the coal to break into fire. . . 
This need of destruction and re-creation is felt in every generation, 
but now it is more vocal than usual. Leaving aside its manifesta- 
tions in political and social life it is strikingly evident in all the arts 
today. Poetry, painting, sculpture, music and literature have been 
radically affected. The theatre in America, that stronghold of the 
safe and sane, has at last felt its breath. The results, inevitably, are 
chaotic but from that chaos new forms will rise to take the place of 
the old, and to be in turn destroyed. The new craftsmanship 
demands, and on the whole has not yet received, as expert handling 
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as the well-made play in the strictly limited sense of the term, 
Moreover the structural form associated with this phrase is g» 
excellent and effective a medium for the expression of certain ideas 
and emotions that it will always hold its own upon the stage. Today 
we have such shining examples of its immediate value and effective. 
ness as Edouard Bourdet’s The Captive and Sidney Howard’s The 
Silver Cord. But side by side with these neatly articulated, highly 
polished and adroit specimens of the fine art of the theatre as we 
know it, we will have an increasingly dynamic and varied dramatic 
fare. We will have a theatre that is an integral part of the life of 
today, a theatre able to reflect and transmute the metallic violence 
of the physical world, the restlessness and yearning of the spirit. We 
will have a flexible, a living, a vital theatre which will be an adequate 
release for the chaotic energies within us. As the public forgets 
its predilection for the type of play that it has known so long, and 
learns to look and listen with open eyes and ears and a receptive 
attention, we shall find in the theatre a renewed source of stimula 
“tion and delight. Even now new forms are evolving from the old 
to fit the kaleidoscopic needs of an incredible generation, and in the 
theatre, as everywhere else, we are once again assisting in the eter- 
nal drama of renewal and re-birth. 








FORMS OF DRAMATIC VERSE 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


T is usual to distinguish between three separate kinds of poetry, 
namely lyric, epic and dramatic; or in other words, between 
poetry expressed in Song, in Statement and in Action. This is 

a classification which has withstood much critical wear and tear. It 
has the advantage of being very plausible. A distinction is readily 
made between the blind consciousness of the singer-poet, the partial 
vision of the narrative poet, and the complete vision of the poet- 
dramatist. It is pointed out that the lyric poet, musically speaking, 
possesses one single tune of self-expression, whilst the narrative poet, 
playing upon his varied themes, has several tunes, and the dramatic 
poet, gifted like the fabled nightingale, has every note and scale of 
the imagination at his command. It is declared that the images of 
the lyric poet are verbal and self-complete, whilst those of the narra- 
tor gain power from the nature of the tale that is told, and those of 
the dramatist throb with the vital spirit of the action that is unfolded. 
If we accept these divisions of poetic creation, the especial quality 
of dramatic verse appears to lie in the imaginative balance it holds 
between word and deed. Eye and ear together are called into play. 
Instead of the ecstatic element of the song there appears the har- 
monious element of conscious presentation. ‘The wild notes of the 
flute are silenced, or echo remotely from the rocky hillsides of some 
Hellenic past; and instead we hear a symphony of measured rhythms 
aid ordered melodies. Dramatic poetry, in a word, is supposed to 
represent an evolution and civilization of the primitive impulse ex- 
pressed in the lyric. It is imagined to move continually farther away 
from its ecstatic source, whilst its metre becomes less and less attuned 
to the sing-song of choral inspiration. It is conceived (to use 
Nietzsche’s comparison) as an Apollonian rather than a Dionysian 
form. But there is such a thing as being too orderly, too harmoni- 
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ous; and that is the fault of this conception of dramatic poetry, 
When we open our ears as well as our eyes and minds to the drama. 
tist’s message, we become aware that the lyrical element is an essep. 
tial part of drama. We continually rediscover the original impulg 
of dramatic expression. 

It is needless to recall the birth of Hellenic tragedy from the 
lyrical goat-song, or the emergence of the earliest formal plays from 
the midst of the eloquent frenzy of the dramatic chorus. The lyrical 
origin of drama is one of the commonplaces of history. What js 
more important, when we come to study the special forms of dra. 
matic verse, and their differences from other forms of verse, is the 
persistent survival of the lyrical spirit. So far from dramatic poetry 
becoming more and more deliberate and less and less ecstatic with 
the passage of the centuries, we meet with vigorous outbreaks of 
Dionysian frenzy even among those modern writers whose work 
appears most orderly in its inspiration. So far from being separate 
and distinct branches of poetry, the lyrical and the dramatic are 
continually blended in the poet’s work, and drama continually re. 
news its youth and vigour at the lyrical well. 

We may grant, nevertheless, that the essential elements of drama 
and lyric carry on a warfare of their own within the poet’s mind. 
Is not their opposition the true source and fountain of dramatic 
art? Order and chaos, calm and frenzy, intellect and passion—is 
not the conflict of these opposites the very drama itself as it is played 
on the stage of individual poetic conception? And is not the chang- 
ing rhythm of dramatic poetry, from iambic to Alexandrine, from 
trimeter to free verse, a record of the varying struggle expressing 
the shout of riot and passion as well as the voice of calm and en- 
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durance? Is it surely in this light, and with this knowledge, that fy 
we should study the uses of verse in the writing of plays? If we & c 
consider rhymes and metres alone, we shall be examining only the Fs 
shell of the matter. The kernel lies in the painful, disruptive, sib: J ¢ 
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dramatic creation. 
The subject of metrical form has always been a happy hunting: 
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ground of pedantry. For one thing, metres are extremely easy of 
comprehension and analysis; we may call them the poet’s form of 
child’s play. Pedantic people always rejoice in making difficulties 
of easy matters; hence their delight in metrical intricacies. The 
Greeks, who had their own share of pedants, were the first to confuse 
the instrument of words with the impulse of poetry. Their theories 
of poetics were rigid to the point of petrifaction. As is well known, 
they held poetry to be a form of music, and verse, therefore, to be a 
branch of euphony or harmonics. When these sweeping assumptions 
were once made, it was but a step to the notation of poetry in terms 
of mathematical exactitude. Never was such a formalism as that of 
srophe and antistrophe, dactyl and spondee. 

Yet, in practice, the metre of Greek tragedy, the parent of all 
dramatic verse, was based not upon any formal conception of poetics 
but upon the play and counterplay of leading characters and chorus. 
In this sense, it was a natural form, springing inevitably from the 
development of the dramatic theme. The prevailing metre of the 
action proper was the iambic trimeter, whilst the subsidiary dia- 
logue, including the chants of the chorus, was composed in one of 
the many varieties of lyric verse. The flexible iambic, which had 
originated as a connecting link between the epic and the lyric form, 
became in dramatic practice a link between the heroic and the famil- 
iar, the sublime and the humane. Of all verses, the iambic is plainly 
the nearest akin to the measure of common speech. It was a true 
form of folk expression, for before being adopted by the dramatists 
and professional poets, it had been used to clothe the rustic railleries 
of the feasts of Demeter in poetic garb. 

No modern performance, even in the original tongue, can enable 
us fully to recreate the spirit of the Hellenic theatre; but we may 
come nearest to its comprehension if we approach the task not as 
scholars, but as simple listeners and theatre men. Let us note, for 
example, how the Greek verse strikes upon the ear of a scholar who 
isalso a man of our own day, alive to the spirit of the theatre. “It 
is verse,” says Professor Murray, “and like all Greek verse un- 
thymed; but it is not at all like the loose go-as-you-please Eliza- 
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bethan verse, which fluctuates from scene to scene and makes up for 
its lack of strict form by extreme verbal ornamentation. In Greek 
tragic dialogue the metrical form is stiff and clear; hardly ever could 
a tragic line by any mistake be taken for prose; the only normal 
variation is not towards prose but towards a still more highly 
wrought musical lyric. Yet, inside the stiff metrical form the lan- 
guage is clear, simple and direct. A similar effect can, in my opinion, 
only be attained in English by the use of rhyme.” 

Here we may read a consciousness of the essential nature of the 
lyric element in Greek drama, and also of the essential growth of 
metre from the impulse of dramatic motive. The plays were not 
“written in blank verse,” as people say nowadays; they took shape in 
varying metres that seemed to fit the immediate necessity of theatrical 
performance, and this remains the key to their proper understanding. 

When we turn to Hellenic comedy, it appears that the use of verse 
was the main bulwark against vulgarism. However coarse the in- 
trigue of Aristophanes, and however obscene his jests, the form of 
the dialogue never deparis from the purest standards. The metre 
of comedy grows more and more flexible. The iambic becomes an 
acknowledged vehicle of irony, of sarcasm, of delightful mockery, 
of all forms of free and fine expression. An extreme delicacy of 
verbal presentation overspreais the most boisterous farces and the 
bitterest and rudest satires. The Old Comedy is a perpetual triumph 
of spirit over matter—and spir't here is style, and style is verse, and 
verse is dramatic poetry, and the lyric lies at the heart of them all. 
If men can sing gaily, they can speak wisely, and if they can speak 
wisely, they can laugh at themselves and one another; thus the 
laughter of comedy is born indirectly of lyric inspiration. 

Since we are not recording dramatic history, but listening for ran- 
dom echoes of dramatic verse, let us leap the centuries to Dante, 
whose De Vulgari Eloquentia hints at the lyrical element underlying 
all dramatic speech. How good a modern is this Dante—modern as 
Shakespeare, modern as Moliere and Goethe—and how antiquated 
and primitive he makes our present theories of drama appear! (If 
indeed any theories underlie the practice of dramatic reporting that 
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passes for prose dialogue on Shaftesbury Avenue or Broadway.) For 
Dante knows that men in travail of spirit, such as characters in a 
good play, must needs be eloquent; and he is concerned with the best 
means of making their eloquence dramatically expressive, which is a 
problem of the theatre in our own day as well as his. Dante himself 
was an epic poet first and foremost, but he defies exclusion from the 
dramatic and lyrical categories. This parent of Italian poesy re- 
minds us in every canto that the ultimate Renaissance was as much 
a song of the human spirit as a revival of classical learning. 

Is it not the song of humanity that chiefly animates the Eliza- 
bethan drama? Until the coming of Marlowe the note was not 
found, the voices faltered, the drama lumbered on its way uncouth 
and raucous. Among the Shakespearean forerunners there may have 
been men as original and forceful as Marlowe; but he stood forth 
alone because of his enrichment of the instrument upon which all 
sought to play—the instrument of the pentameter which was hence- 
forward to be known as English blank verse. The epic Chaucerian 
line, with its frequent final e’s sounded in the French fashion, had 
already given place to a rough English metre; but Marlowe’s Tam- 
berlaine shows us Elizabethan verse truly perfected as a musical 
form. Nor was there any doubt of the poetic content. The tragedy 
of Doctor Faustus is lyrical through and through. Faustus’s vision 
of Helen is no mere dramatic soliloquy, but a radiant poem: 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

And the incomparable speech at the end of the play, rich as it is in 
dramatic meaning, is even richer in the singer’s passion. Marlowe 
was a pioneer in a thousand. He had rediscovered the oldest and 
most familiar thing in dramatic experience, which is the song im- 
plicit in the drama. 

Shakespeare, then, inherited a noble instrument of verse and with 
it a great tradition of verbal beauty. We know how surpassing was 
the use he made of them. We are conscious of his ever-present lyri- 
cal ardour, not only in the songs that dart like rays of April sunlight 
from the cloudy sky of the play, but also in the texture of the dra- 
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matic speech, where the threads of action and imagination are so 
brightly interwoven. The songs of Shakespeare, precious as they are, 
are no more than single notes of the Song of Shakespeare, which is 
neither epic nor dramatic in total significance, but only lyrical. It 
may be the impulse was momentarily exhausted in Shakespeare’s 
achievement, for the Jacobean decadence of drama brought with it 
a laxity of versification which mars even the noblest work of John 
Webster. It may be those vigorous spirits, Ford and Rowley, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher felt themselves impelled towards a greater real- 
ism, as we should call it to-day—an elbow-room of dramatic experi- 
ment that admitted also a profusion of bad rhymes and false quanti- 
ties. Whatever the motive may have been, the step was taken on the 
downward path of dramatic poetry. The Restoration playwrights 
are remembered for their prose alone, and such a work as Congreve’s 
Mourning Bride is only an inflated imitation of the grand manner. 
To all intents and purposes blank verse as a dramatic instrument died 
out with the passing of the Elizabethans. The writers who attempted 
to revive it during the course of three succeeding centuries were con- 
sciously using an archaic form, and therein lay their weakness. The 
theatre has little use for archeologists; its forms must be alive and 
spontaneous or they are naught. In other words, we cannot separate 
the verse-form from the poetic substance, the pulse from the impulse. 

Let us now make another leap, this time across a gulf of national 
differences, in order to glance at the forms of dramatic verse in the 
Latin countries after the revival of learning. The earliest Italian 
and Spanish dramatists were poets, by which is understood rhyming 
poets. The uniformity of word-endings in the Latin tongues, espe- 
cially in Italian with its final o’s and a’s and i’s, makes it actually a 
hard matter to write verse without rhyming. The dramatists ac- 
cepted, with slight changes, the limpid and musical form that had 
already been created by the epic poets. Thus from the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries we find all the tragic and most of the comic 
dramatists of Italy writing in some sort of rhyming verse. Only the 
more daring and realistic of them, like Goldoni, venture upon prose; 
and they are regarded by many of their contemporaries and even by 
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some of their successors as upstarts unworthy of poetic consideration. 
It will be remembered that the Latin theatre itself was more formal 
than the Anglo-Saxon; such conventions as those of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte had predisposed the stage to rhythmic speech. Rugged 
strength (like that of Shakespeare or Webster) was unknown in this 
theatre. Its dramatic verse was easy, regular, graceful, musical. 

Thanks to Ronsard and his school the Alexandrine verse or 
twelve-syllabled rhyming couplet was early established as the classic 
metre of French dramatic verse. Here, as in England, the form 
rested upon the dual foundation of dramatic expressiveness and 
poetic eloquence, both attuned to the pitch of linguistic power. The 
much-quoted lines of Ronsard, beginning 

Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, a la chandelle 

are the lines of a lyric poet, but they are also a very beautiful exam- 
ple of dramatic speech. The tremendous rhetoric of Corneille and 
the symmetrical mastery of Racine were alike expressed to their 
greatest advantage in such flowing verses with their not-too-insistent 
rhymes and their mute or muted final syllables. For Moliére’s pur- 
pose, too, the form was admirably wrought. In his case it seems 
even to have determined the intellectual pitch and dramatic standing 
of the work. The prose comedies like Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
or Le Médecin Malgré Lui, with all their abundant high spirits, can- 
not compare with the great verse masterpieces, Le Tartuffe, Le Mis- 
anthrope, or Les Femmes Savantes. The prose Don Juan may be 
cited as an exception, but Don Juan is an exception to every rule. 
Generally speaking Moliére seems to have sailed with the greatest 
ease on the sunlit waves of his Alexandrines, and at the same time to 
have found in them the natural form of thoughtful expression. But 
these verses are surely fitted for the French language and the French 
stage alone. To the English ear they are best renderd in iambics or 
in simple prose. 

The German verse-drama, which owed its birth to the mastersing- 
ers, was destined to owe most of its education to foreign influence. 
The Elizabethans, much more than the French classicists, awakened 
the German sympathies. In Schlegel’s hands the Shakespearean 
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iambic was beautifully naturalized. But blank verse, however excel- 
lent, could not entirely satisfy the lyrical cravings of the German 
spirit. The will to sing was imperative, irresistible; stronger even 
than the will to philosophize, which was already strong enough. 
Idyll and ballad and folk-song, fresh in imagery and alive in 
thought, burst the bonds in which the formal Alexandrines would 
have imprisoned dramatic poetry. The new spirit was not only lit- 
erary but biihnenfahig, as the Germans say—made for the stage. 
Thus the first part of Faust is not only an unbroken song, but an 
enduring dramatic procession. From the opening of the Vorsptel 
auf dem Theater, the images that rise before us are purely and de- 
lightfully theatrical: 

Ich winschte sehr der Menge zu behagen, 

Besonders weil sie lebt und leben lasst. 

Die Pfosten sind, die Bretter aufgeschlagen, 

Und jedermann erwartet sich ein Fest. 

Of all writers in verses for the theatre, it is Goethe who convinces 
us oftenest—sometimes for twenty lines together—that there is no 
other way of saying the lovely thing just said. Here, surely, lies the 
justification of dramatic poetry—in its supreme necessity. 

And now let us ask ourselves—of all this making of dramatic 
verses, rhymed and unrhymed, how much remains at the present day? 
How much remains to us, that is to say, as a living form? Conven- 
tional forms like that of the iambic are for the present dead, how- 
ever widely they may be imitated. To tell the truth, little remains 
in healthy theatrical use except the rhyming couplet, a good cousin 
of the Alexandrine, out of which writers of burlesque contrive to get 
some tinkling fun. Some modern Frenchmen like Sacha Guitry try 
their facile hand at irregular verse, with an effect of virtuosity rather 
than dramatic effectiveness. Some young German rebels, like Ernst 
Toller and Reinhard Sorge, have composed their plays in free 
rhythm or rough-hewn iambics. Fritz von Unruh, even in plays of 
modern life, declaims the dramatic speech of Goethe or Schiller: 

Wo ist die Tat, 
Wer kann den Weg mir zeigen? 
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Wer weis sich Rat, 
Wenn Gottes Lippen schweigen? 

In Hassan Flecker was so far imposed upon by the conventions of 
the modern theatre that he composed all his dialogue in prose, leav- 
ing the dominant lyrical element to the chorus alone. Mr. Mase- 
field and Mr. Drinkwater have made similar compromises with stage 
necessity, real or supposed. The modern writers of pure verse-plays 
are many, but they are seldom able either to approach the needs of 
the theatre or to free themselves from the legendary, the biographi- 
cal-historical, the mystical-religious, and all the other kindred mill- 
stones that the conventional choice of subject-matter hangs round the 
poet’s unhappy neck. Even Brand and Peer Gynt opened up no 
broad possibilities of modern verse-drama, perhaps because Ibsen the 
poet was altogether overshadowed by Ibsen the prophet. It seems 
that nothing short of a theatrical revolution will bring dramatic 
poetry once more into touch with common life, instead of lurking 
forever in the shades of Celtic twilight or Biblical myth. But a 
theatrical revolution is the aim of all who love theatrical art, as 
opposed to dramatic argument. Towards this end we should bend 
all our energies—remembering that it is truly no revolution at all, 
but a restoration of form and colour, speech and style, the living 
word and the vital pulse. 











SOME PLAYWRIGHT 
BIOGRAPHIES 


A Cross-section of the American Theatre 


AKING a choice of twenty playwrights to illustrate the training 

of American dramatists and the trend of American drama means 

making a selection that requires explanation if not defense. So, 
to begin with, let us say that there was no intention of making this a roster 
of the twenty best playwrights. All of the outstanding names are here, 
including (with their pictures) all the Pulitzer Prize winners who have 
anything of importance to their theatre credit besides the one play chosen 
for the prize. But if you eliminate them, names of equal and sometimes 
much better quality could easily be substituted for the rest. The list could be 
twice as long without stretching any points. If it were, it would contain more 
information, but it would not be any more helpful in what we have tried 
to do, which is simply to find out, in a general way, how much of America 
is represented in the backgrounds of our successful playwrights, what their 
education was before they came to the theatre, and what training they had 
in other parts of the theatre, both before and after their career as play- 
wrights began. While the choice was not made altogether at random, it 
was not made with the idea of proving anything whatever. The list was 
intended to include middle aged, young and very young playwrights—radi- 
cal and conservative—who have had one or more successful plays on 
Broadway during the last half dozen years—success being enlarged for 
this purpose to mean fame and fortune, singly or together. The biograph- 
ical material is compiled from Who’s Who, Burns Mantle’s Best Plays, 
Montrose Moses’ Representative American Dramas, Barrett Clark’s Mod- 
ern American Drama, Oliver Sayler’s Our American Theatre, publishers’ 
notes and the files of the New York Times. 


falo, N. Y., where he went to High School. 








George Abbott 
Born: Salamanca, N. Y., 1890 


It is almost as hard to know whether to call 
George Abbott Eastern or Western, as whether 
to call him an actor-playwright or a play- 
wright-director. Although he was born in 
New York State, his father was made a gov- 
ernment land agent and the family moved 
to Cheyenne, Wyoming, when he was seven 
years old. He lived there five years—on a 
ranch in the summer, at Kearney Military 
Academy in Kearney, Nebraska, in the win- 
ters. Then back to Hamburg, near Buf- 


He graduated from the University of Roches- 
ter, class of 1911, was a member of the foot- 
ball team and the Dramatic Club, and wrote 
the Senior farce. From there he went to 
Professor Baker at Harvard. One of his plays 
was produced by the Harvard Dramatic Club, 
another won a prize and was produced at 
the Bijou Theatre in Boston. Leaving Har- 
vard, he turned to acting to make a living 
and to get experience for writing. He had, 
he says, “a tough time at first,” played small 
parts in The Misleading Lady and in vaude- 
ville, then better parts in The Broken Wing, 
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Daddies, Zander the Great, White Desert, 
Hell Bent fer Heaven, Lazy Bones, and Pro- 
cessional. For one season he read plays for 
John Golden. Touring in the Dulcy Company, 
he met James Gleason, who asked him to read 
and revise The Fall Guy. In Burns Mantle’s 
record of this play it is credited to Gleason, 
with a note that his collaborator was George 
Abbott, also an actor, but the production be- 
gins Abbott’s professional career as a play- 
wright. His second play was The Holy Ter- 
ror, written with Winchell Smith and pro- 
duced by John Golden, with Abbott playing 
the leading part; next Love "Em and Leave 
"Em with John V. A. Weaver, but with Ab- 
bott’s name in first place. This was one of 
the first productions to bring Jed Harris’ name 
as producer prominently into the theatre field 
and ran to 152 performances. But even that 
did not foreshadow the spectacular success 
of Abbott’s next play, Broadway, written with 
Philip Dunning, of which (in his preface to 
the printed edition) Alexander Woollcott said: 
“Of all the scores of plays that shuffled in 
endless procession along Broadway in the year 
of grace 1926, the one which most perfectly 
caught the accent of the city’s voice was this 
play named after the great Midway itself, this 
taut and telling and tingling cartoon, produced 
with uncommon imagination and _ resource.” 





Jesse Lyncn WILLIAMS A very interesting note about Abbott’s career 
Why Marry is that he staged all of these plays either 
Pulitzer Prize 1917 alone or with his collaborators and also staged 


Spread Eagle, in whose writing he had a 
hand, and Maurine Watkins’ Chicago. Cer- 
tainly Abbott knows his theatre and the theatre 
has made him welcome. He is already spoken 
of as the most expert “showman” of the 
younger generation. 


Zoe Akins 
Born: Humansville, Mo., 1886 


In 1916 the Washington Square Players 
put on a one-act play in verse called The 
Magical City by an unknown playwright 
named Zoé Akins. Everybody wanted to 
know who she was, and where she came from. 
She came, it soon seemed, from St. Louis, 
where her book reviews and her poetry had 
first been printed by Reedy in The Mirror. 
There was a volume of poems called Interpre- 
tations already to her credit, and a brilliantly 
satirical play, as yet unproduced, called Papa. 
Papa found its way to the theatre through 
Aline Barnsdall and Norman Geddes, then 
in Los Angeles, and had another and unsuc- 
cessful production in New York in 1919. In 
October, 1919, Ethel Barrymore scored a sea- 
son’s success in Déclassée, in which Zoé Akins 
contributed as much to the actor as the actor 
to the play. After that came Daddy’s Gone 
a Hunting, The Varying Shore, The Texas 
Nightingale, A Royal Fandango, and The 





EUGENE O’NEILL Moonflower. But although Elsie Ferguson 
Beyond the Horizon starred in the last, and Ethel Barrymore in 
Anna Christie the one before, Zoé Akins has had no real 
Pulitzer Prize 1920-1922 success since Déclassée and has never fulfilled 
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the promise her work gave in The Magical 
City. She has busied herself lately in writ- 
ing such plays as Thou Desperate Pilot or in 
making adaptations like The Crown Prince. 
Oliver Sayler says of her, “Zoé Akins is still 
the chief romancer of our stage. Voluptuous 
in taste, sensuous after the unequivocal but 
reticent manner of the Orient, mistress of sen- 
timent held in leash by sophistication, instinc- 
tive warder of words and word sounds, she 
lavishes her gifts on attenuated tales and on 
minor tragedies of life’s supernumeraries.” 
Perhaps the whole story is not in that para- 
graph, however. Perhaps Zoé Akins’ real 
gift as a poet, which no one can doubt who 
has read her verse, is not at home on Broad- 
way. Perhaps some day she will weary of 
the white lights and from Humansville, Mis- 
souri, will come Miss Akins’ best play. 


Maxwell Anderson 

Born: Atlantic, Pa., 1888 
The ministry, and more especially the Bap- 
tist ministry, has made its contribution to the 
theatre in the person of Maxwell Anderson, 
son of the Reverend Lincoln Anderson. Burns 
Mantle is the authority for these facts of his 
early life: When he was nineteen, the family 
moved from Pennsylvania to North Dakota. 





ZONA GALE Maxwell Anderson graduated from the State 
Miss Lulu Bett University there, taught school for two years, 
Pulitzer Prize 1921 and later served on the faculty of Leland 


Stanford and Whittier College in California. 
He next turned to newspaper work, wrote 
editorials for the San Francisco Bulletin and 
The Chronicle and later for The New Re- 
public, The New York Globe, and The New 
York World. His first produced play was 
White Desert in 1923, of distinct promise but 
not a success. He wrote a play called The 
Feud in collaboration with George Abbott. 
In September, 1924, he came to the forefront 
of our dramatic life with What Price Glory, 
written in collaboration with Laurence Stall- 
ings. Those who remember the first night 
will remember the play’s immediate and 
breathless success with the audience. Stallings 
and Anderson tried to duplicate this success 
in First Flight and again in The Buccaneer, 
but failed both times. Then, while Stallings 
turned to moving pictures, and especially to 
The Big Parade and Old Ironsides, Anderson 
narrowed his canvas to include the trainful 
of hoboes who made the picturesque cast of 
Outside Looking In, a play that just escaped 
good fortune. The Actors’ Theatre, under the 
new management of Guthrie McClintock, 
opened its doors recently on Saturday’s Chil- 
dren, with which Maxwell Anderson has re- 
newed his public favor. 


Philip Barry 





Owen DAVIs Born: Rochester, N. Y., 1896 
Icebound History for Philip Barry began, but does 
Pulitzer Prize 1923 not end, at Yale, where he took an active 
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part in undergraduate literary life. Gradu- 
ating from Yale in 1919, Barry joined the 
47 Workshop at Harvard the following fall 
and studied for a year with Professor Baker. 
He spent the next winter in New York, work- 
ing at advertising just long enough to earn 
the tuition for a second year at Harvard, and 
getting a long enough vacation from his firm to 
run up to Cambridge and see 4 Punch for 
Judy, his first long play, produced at the 
Workshop. In 1922, again at Harvard, he 
wrote You and I, the Harvard Prize Play of 
that year, which was produced, according to 
the agreement of the prize, by Rich:.:! Hern- 
don, its donor, at the Belmont Theaire, New 
York, where it achieved a smart and substan- 
tial success. Records of the early years include 
service with the Department of State at Wash- 
ington and at the American Embassy in Lon- 
don, an experience reflected in a later play, 
In a Garden, which Arthur Hopkins pro- 
duced and in which Laurette Taylor ap- 
peared. Between the Prize Play and Jn a 
Garden came The Youngest with Henry Hull. 
The year 1927 credits its most heralded and 
most widely lamented failure to Mr. Barry. 
The play, of course, was White Wings, which 
Winthrop Ames produced with all the affec- 
tion and care possible, and which, though it 





SipNEY HowaArpD developed a cult of rapturous admirers, did 
They Knew What They Wanted not quite manage to attract at the box-ofhce. 
J Bullener Peine a No tact is, indeed, better evidence of the high 


regard in which Barry is held among the 
younger playwrights than the list of direc- 
tors, designers, and actors who have been 
eager to serve his plays. His real flair for 
dialogue and his ability to combine smart 
sophistication with whimsical comedy have 
won him an enviable position. And the short 
runs of some of his later plays, instead of 
hurting his reputation, seem to have given 
him, oddly enough, a special prestige. His 
next play is to be about John the Baptist. 


Marc Connelly 
Born: McKeesport, Pa., 1890 


There doesn’t seem to be any better way to 
do biographies of George Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly than to follow the form which Mon- 
trose Moses used in his Representative Amer- 
ican Dramas and do them jointly, as follows: 
“Mr. Kaufman was born in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, November 16th, 1889; Mr. Conneliy 
in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, December 13th, 
1890. They have both had newspaper careers 
—have run humorous columns, been dramatic 
critics. Together they have written Dulcy, To 
the Ladies, Merton of the Movies, Helen of 
Troy, New York and adapted The Beggar on 
Horseback. Separately, they have wriiten 
other plays and contributed lyrics to musical 
comedies.” The Wisdom Tooth is Marc Con- 





HATCHER HUGHES nelly’s only long play written not in collabora- 
Hell-bent fer Heaven tion with Mr. Kaufman. George Kaufman 
Pulitzer Prize 1925 wrote Minick with Edna Ferber, and on his 
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own The Butter and Egg Man, which was 
one of the popular plays of 1925. For some 
years Mr. Kaufman has been dramatic editor 
of the New York Times. The quality of the 
comedy which Connelly and Kaufman have 
brought to the stage comes almost directly 
from the newspapers. It is the gaiety of 
their journalistic days and their columnist 
humor transferred intact and almost without 
translation into theatre terms. It is extraor- 
dinarily good collaboration and seems like 
the working of a single mind. 


Frank Craven 
Born: Boston, Mass. 

John T. Craven and Ella Mayer, his wife, 
were both members of the famous Boston 
Stock Company at the time their son, Frank ; 
Craven, was born. It was also at that his- 
toric theatre that he made his first appearance 
on the stage in The Silver King when he was 
three years old. He appeared there in various 
child parts for the next five years. Then 
he retired temporarily to go to school. Be- 
fore many years had passed, however, he was 
back in the theatre. In 1911, Craven first 
attracted attention as James Gilley in George 
Broadhurst’s Bought and Paid For. During 
the three years that the piece ran in this 
GEORGE KELLY country and the year in London, Craven was 
with it, and during that time found leisure 
to write his own first play, Too Many Cooks, 
in which, both as actor and as playwright, 
both here and in London, he made a real 
success, which he followed up in a clever 
musical comedy, Going Up. Spite Corner 
was his second play, and in 1920 came his 
third, The First Year, which ran through 
several seasons and is still spoken of as a 
milestone in American comedy of _ simple 
domestic life, in which the matter and the 
manner, characters, dialogue and_ situation 
were all treated with a like gaiety and un- 
derstanding. New Brooms did not continue 
Craven’s good fortune, nor Coal Oil Jennie, 
produced in Chicago under that name and in 
New York as Money From Home. Perhaps 
The Nineteenth Hole, Craven’s latest play, 
which A. L. Erlanger will bring into New 
York in the autumn, with Craven as the star, 
may add something to his already well 
founded reputation as actor-playwright-pro- 
ducer. 





Craig’s Wife 
Pulitzer Prize 1926 


Rachel Crothers 
Born: Bloomington, Ill., 1878 
For some reason it seems important to say 
that both of Miss Crothers’ parents were doc- 
tors—Dr. Eli Crothers and Dr. Mary Louise 
Crothers. It may have been some thought of 
a career in education that took Miss Crothers 
to the Illinois State Normal School, from 
which she graduated, but a change of heart 





PAUL GREEN carried her on to the Wheatcroft School of 
In Abraham’s Bosom Acting in New York. Here her interest 
Pulitzer Prize 1927 quickly turned to play production and play- 
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writing. She staged many of the plays pro- 
duced at the school and has ever since been 
not only a prolific playwright, but one of the 
busiest directors and a producer as well. She 
is the author of a score of plays, many of 
them very successful. They include The Three 
of Us, The Coming of Mrs. Patrick, Myself 
Bettina, A Man’s World, Young Wisdom, 
Ourselves, The Heart of Paddy-Whack, Old 
Lady 31, Once Upon a Time, Mother Carey’s 
Chickens, A little Journey, 39 East, He and 
She, Nice People, Everyday, Mary the 3rd, 
Expressing Willie, A Lady’s Virtue, and The 
Herfords. 

A Man’s World, in which Mary Mannering 
starred in 1910, is still spoken of as one of 
the important events in America’s dramatic 
history. Expressing Willie, in 1924, with 
Chrystal Herne and Louise Closser Hale, res- 
cued the Actors’ Theatre from a year of fine 
failures and financed much of their second 
year’s experiments. During the war Miss 
Crothers was the founder and President of 
the Stage Women’s War Relief. She is a 
born organizer and is one of the few stage 
people who have taken and kept their place 
in the active life of the community. 


Owen Davis 
Born: Portland, Me., 1874 


Owen Davis turned to Harvard from the 
University of Tennessee and graduated in 
1894, a dozen years before Professor George 
Pierce Baker began to give his famous play- 
writing course. After a short experience as 
an actor in stock, his first play was produced 
in 1898. Between that year and 1921, Mr. 
Davis had one hundred and sixty plays pro- 
duced, fifty of which, written between 1902 
and 1910 (after the pattern of Nellie the 
Beautiful Cloak Model), were produced by 
A. H. Woods. Then there came a change. 
Perhaps it was because he had married and 
had two sons growing up. Perhaps it was 
that, as his publisher says, his income from 
royalties was one of the largest enjoyed by 
any playwright in the United States, and he 


longed for the sensation of unsuccess. But 
misfortune did not favor Mr. Davis. His 
later, simple naturalistic plays were very 


nearly as successful as his strident melodramas 
until—after The Everyday Man, Sinners, Op- 
portunity and The Detour (which latter almost 
achieved that succés d’estime which means 
comparative failure)—he won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1923 by his bleak play of New Eng- 
land life, Icebound. Since then no season is 
complete that does not begin with the an- 
nouncement of at least a few plays from 
the pen of this playwright with a Spanish 
gift of fecundity, this Lope de Vega of the 
American theatre. During these busy years, 
Mr. Davis has found time to serve as presi- 
dent of the American Dramatists’ Association 
and of the Dramatists’ Guild of the Authors’ 
League. It is easy to understand why his 
publishers include in his biographical note the 


fact that he belongs to the St. Andrews Golf 
Club. 
James Forbes 
Born: Salem, Ont., Canada, 1871 


Mr. Forbes received his education at the 
Collegiate Institute of Galt. He reversed the 
usual order by being first an actor and then 
a dramatic critic, coming back into the theatre 
through the business offices of Henry W. 
Savage’s Castle Square Opera Company, the 
Metropolitan English Grand Opera Company, 
Amelia Bingham’s company and the Henry 
B. Harris enterprises. It was not until later 
that Mr. Forbes took up playwriting as a pro- 
fession, but his first play, The Chorus Lady 
(1906), remade from a vaudeville sketch he 
had written for Rose Stahl, brought him im- 
mediate success. Here at last, it seemed, was 
an American playwright with the gift of 
social comedy, so long lacking in our theatre, 
so much needed there. Probably no play- 
wright ever had a happier welcome than 
James Forbes. Yet the plays that immediately 
followed The Chorus Lady were not so suc- 
cessful,—The Travelling Salesman, The Com- 
muters, A Rich Man’s Son, The Clever Wom- 
an, Then came The Show Shop (1914), which 
the limited number of theatregoers who saw 
it, well played by Douglas Fairbanks and 
Patricia Collinge, still maintain was one of 
the best American comedies, somehow lost in 
production. After The Woman of Today, in 
1919, came The Famous Mrs. Fair. Produced 
by Henry Miller and with Blanche Bates, 
Henry Miller and Margalo Gillmore in the 
cast, this comedy added as much to Forbes’ 
reputation over The Show Shop as The Show 
Shop added to The Chorus Lady. The next 
good Forbes play is about due now. 


Susan Glaspell 
Born: Davenport, Ia., 1882 


The day after she graduated from Drake 
University in Iowa, Susan Glaspell joined the 
staff of a Des Moines newspaper. Later she 
went to Chicago University for post-graduate 
work, and during these years wrote many 
stories and some successful novels. In April 
1913, she married George Cram Cook, already 
well known as a critic. Some years later, 
with Eugene O’Neill, Mr. Cook and Miss 
Glaspell were active in organizing the Prov- 
incetown Players and in directing them. Most 
of Miss Glaspell’s plays were written for and 
produced by this group. They include Sup- 
pressed Desires and Trifles, two short plays 
that have had unusual success in Little Thea- 
tres all over the country; Bernice (1920), an 
extraordinary presentation of the character 
and story of a womar who is in her coffin 
at the time the play begins, and a play which 
has never had the theatre life to which its 
worth entitles it; Imheritors (1921), an anti- 
war play (revived this year by Eva Le 
Gallienne) in which propaganda just over- 
weighed the drama; and The Verge (1922). 
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For years Miss Glaspell has been out of 
theatre life altogether, and during part of 
this time she and her husband were in Greece, 
where Mr. Cook died in 1924. News that she 
has just completed a three act play, The Comic 
Artist, in collaboration with Norman Matson, 
revives the hope that one of the keenest, most 
poetic, most unusual talents in America may 
be restored to the theatre. Susan Glaspell is 
probably the only American playwright who 
is better known in London than in New York. 


Paul Green 
Born: Lillington, N. C., 1894 


Six months ago Paul Green’s name would 
have been out of place in any limited biograph- 
ical list of American playwrights. Early in 
the year, these were the details that he sent 
Barrett Clark for the introduction to his sec- 
ond volume of published plays, Lonesome 
Road, which followed The Lord’s Will (1925): 
“Born on a farm near Lillington, N. C., March 
17, 1894. Farmed in the spring and summer 
and went to country school a few months in 
the winter. Later went to Buie’s Creek Acad- 
emy, from which he was graduated in 1914. 
Taught country school two years. Entered 
the University of North Carolina in 1916. 
Enlisted in the army in 1917. Served as pri- 
vate, corporal, sergeant, and sergeant-major 
with the 105th Engineers, 30th Division. Later 
as Second Lieutenant at Paris. Served four 
months on the Western front. Returned to 
the University of North Carolina in 1919. Was 
graduated from there in 1921. Did graduate 
work at his alma mater and at Cornell Uni- 
versity. At present is a member of the faculty 
at the University of North Carolina.” In 
November, 1924, THEATRE ARTs published The 
No ’Count Boy, a one-act Negro fantasy by 
Paul Green, which was his first public ap- 
pearance outside of North Carolina, which 
won for the Dallas Little Theatre the prize 
in the 1925 Little Theatre Tournament, and 
which remains the most finished of his plays. 
From that time Paul Green’s work has been 
watched with interest and expectancy. In 
December, 1926, the Provincetown Players put 
on his first long play, In Abraham’s Bosom, 
which was granted this year’s award of the 
Pulitzer Prize. This was followed by The 
Field God, and a third long play from his 
pen is announced for the autumn. In a re- 
view of his volume The Lord’s Will in De- 
cember, 1925, THEATRE Arts said: “Collectors 
of first editions who are interested in the 
younger American literature may do well to 
buy and put away for ten or fifteen years 
Paul Green’s volume of one-act plays of Car- 
olina life, called The Lord’s Will.” 


Sidney Howard 
Born: Oakland, Calif., 1891 


After the University of California, Sidney 
Howard went on to Harvard and to Professor 
Baker’s 47 Workshop. While at College, he 
developed the vigorous and keen talent for 
reporting which remains one of his outstand- 
ing qualities both as a journalist and as a 
playwright. During the war, he drove an 
ambulance on the Western front. His first 
produced play was Swords in 1922, which, al- 
though it was a failure according to general 
standards of theatre success, included some 
first-rate imaginative writing and is not a 
play likely to be forgotten. Robert Edmond 
Jones did a setting for it which was regarded 
as one of the most distinguished designs at 
the International Theatre Exhibition in Am- 
sterdam, and Clare Eames, now Mrs. Sidney 
Howard, did a fine piece of creative acting 
in the leading part. Howard next turned to 
adaptations, with S. S. Tenacity, Casanova, 
and Sancho Panza to his credit. In November, 
1924, the Theatre Guild produced They Knew 
What They Wanted, which added consider- 
ably to their reputation and to Pauline Lord’s, 
won the Pulitzer Prize, played a year in New 
York, and carried Mr. Howard’s name across 
the ocean. Bewitched, in which he collabor- 
ated with Edward Sheldon, was a failure, 
also Lucky Sam McCarver, which many people 
still maintain is Howard’s best play. In the 
season of 1926-1927, the Theatre Guild added 
two Howard plays to their repertory at the 
same time and both with success—Ned Mc- 
Cobb’s Daughter, a realistic study of New 
England life and character, and The Silver 
Cord, a drama of the mother complex, both 
giving fresh evidence of his gift for dialogue. 
Sidney Howard writes always for the actor, 
even when to do so may mean to compromise 
with the fundamental material of the play. He 
seems to know, moreover, better than the 
average playwright how to develop the ele- 
ments in his stories which make for success. 


George Kaufman 
Born: Pittsburgh, Pa., 1889 
(See Marc Connelly) 


George Kelly 
Born: Schuykill Falls, Pa., 1890 


The only available record of George Kelly’s 
training says that he was “educated privately.” 
Whatever else that means, it means that he 
was educated for the theatre and later by the 
theatre, since he is, more than any other young 
American playwright except, perhaps, George 
Abbott, distinctly of the theatre. At twenty- 
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one he began his career as an actor in vaude- 
ville, achieving the height of a headliner, play- 
ing in several of his own one-act sketches and 
learning to know the American audience at its 
most American and its most average. Of these 
vaudeville playlets, Mr. Kelly was his own 
most ruthless critic. Stop-watch in hand, he 
would wait for the effect he sought and if the 
audience’s reaction was not quick enough or 
sure enough, out would come lines and scenes, 
often those he cared for most. But when the 
cutting was over, there was always a sketch 
to which an audience quickly responded. By 
the time he was through with vaudeville, 
George Kelly knew the average response to 
idea and emotion thoroughly. The audience 
in the regular theatre is less of one mind and 
is harder to make sure of results. Yet even 
today when he works more to please himself, 
George Kelly, director, is still a stubborn critic 
of George Kelly, playwright, and helps his 
work enormously. While other people are say- 
ing that the age of realism is past and that 
there is neither creative quality in writing 
realistic plays nor interest in them when they 
are written, George Kelly goes straight ahead. 
He knows that it is in him to write plays of 
photographic realism, that that is what he can 
do best and what he wants most to do. And 
so he does it in a way that invariably pro- 
motes attention and admiration. His first long 
play was The Torch Bearers, produced in 
New York in 1922. Then The Show-Off, 
which Heywood Broun cailed “the best comedy 
which has yet been written by an American.” 
Then Craig’s Wife and Daisy Mayme. The 
Show-Off, the outstanding success of the season 
1923-24, was recommended by the Pulitzer 
committee for the annual award, but the rec- 
ommendation was overridden in favor of 
Hatcher Hughes’ Hell-bent fer Heaven. In 
1925 the Pulitzer Prize was awarded to Kelly’s 
play Craig’s Wife. All of his long plays and 
several short plays from his pen are available 
in published form today, and reading them, it 
is easy to see that besides their quality of 
piercing observation, their power lies in satire, 
keen but never cruel, of characteristics like 
the conceit of the humble in The Flattering 
Word, the braggadocio of inferiority in The 
Show-Off, the power of possession in Craig’s 
Wife. 


John Howard Lawson 

Born: New York, N. Y., 1894 
In 1914 John Howard Lawson graduated 
from Williams College. For him the war 
that began that year has never ended. He 
started in work as a journalist but left his 
job as soon as he sold a play called Standards 


to Cohan and Harris. After more than two 
years of work over the play “putting crooks in 
and pulling them out and adding love scenes 
galore” it disappeared. During the war he 
was in the ambulance service and after the 
Armistice remained abroad to study and to 
write. Processional, begun then and five years 
in the making, was finished before Roger 
Bloomer, but the latter was first on the stage. 
It was accepted and produced by the Actors’ 
Theatre in 1923, played there ten days and then 
ten weeks at the Greenwich Village Theatre. 
Although it raised a storm of protest among the 
guarantors of the Actors’ Theatre, it achieved 
some prestige for them as well as for its 
author by the originality of its point of view 
and its treatment. Lawson was immediately 
accepted by progressives as a playwright of 
real modernity and of much promise. The 
Theatre Guild produced Processional well, 
with June Walker in the leading réle, and it 
lasted for over 100 performances—the first real 
jazz drama, and responsible for a host of in- 
sipid followers. In 1925 Nirvana ran for a 
week and Loud Speaker this season, at the 
New Playwrights’ Theatre, of which Lawson 
was one of the directors, hardly improved that 
record. To the Famous Players, Mr. Lawson 
sold the Spice of Life, one of several moving 
picture scenarios which have never been pro- 
duced. Morosco, in Los Angeles, has had sev- 
eral of his plays, including The Three Lowers 
of Abel, and the Laughing Tip, which have 
not reached New York. Perhaps Mr. Law- 
son’s light was only a flare-up—a new me- 
chanical trick without much idea or art behind 
it. The work of the last two years gives this 
a certain seeming. But there was a flame 
which shone through Roger Bloomer and even 
more brilliantly, if less finely, through Proces- 
sional that makes many people not only wish 
to believe, but actually believe that Lawson, 
still a very young man, is simply finding his 
bearings and will be heard from to the great 
good of the American theatre often and be- 
fore long. 


Eugene O'Neill 
Born: New York, N. Y., 1888 

From the Kamerny Theatre in Moscow, 
from Prague, from the Odéon in Paris, from 
London, from Sweden, in fact from almost 
every country in the civilized world, come rec- 
ords of productions of plays by Eugene O’Neill, 
the first American dramatist, the whole range 
of whose works have made themselves at home 
all over the globe. O’Neill was a son of the 
theatre—of the actor James O’Neill, famous 
for his playing of the Count of Monte Cristo. 
His early life was spent partly bumming over 
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the seas, partly in subordinate jobs in the 
theatre. Later he worked as a reporter, but 
his health broke down, and during the months 
that he was recovering in a sanatorium came 
the impulse to write plays. In 1914 he joined 
Professor Baker’s 47 Workshop. In 1916, dur- 
ing a summer at Provincetown, he helped to 
organize the Provincetown Players, who were 
(in Provincetown and later in New York) to 
produce most of his short plays, including his 
sea series—Fog, Bound East for Cardiff, The 
Long Voyage Home, In the Zone, I’le, The 
Moon of the Caribbees, also the first of his 
negro plays, The Dreamy Kid (1919). In 
1920, his first long play, Beyond the Horizon, 
was produced with great artistic acclaim and 
won the Pulitzer Prize. In 1920, too, came the 
Emperor Jones and O’Neill’s reputation was 
firmly established. Then followed Diff’rent, 
Anna Christie (1921), his first real success in 
the professional theatre; several plays of less 
importance, then The Hairy Ape (1922), All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings (1924), Desire Un- 
der the Elms (1925), The Great God Brown 
(1926). Two unproduced plays are in the 
offing—Lazarus Laughed, scheduled for the 
Chicago Play Producing Company, and Marco 
Millions, on next season’s list of the Theatre 
Guild. Besides being the most widely known 
and most highly regarded of American play- 
wrights, O’Neill is the man who has had the 
greatest influence on the American playwriting 
of his time. To him must be credited the re- 
volt in America against the bondage of the 
well-made play, through The Emperor Jones 
and The Hairy Ape especially; the impulse 
to dig deeper down for drama into American 
life and character; the development of the 
drama of negro life in which, although Ed- 
ward Sheldon and Ridgeley Torrence preceded 
him, he has gone farthest and established a 
real leadership. Because he is never satisfied 
with any form or material that is easily 
handled, but is always experimenting, O’Neill’s 
works are of uneven quality. This is easily 
evidenced by the number of plays on the long 
list, even of his produced work, which have 
already fallen into oblivion. But at its best, 
his work achieves a brave, fresh, creative 
height unequalled in our theatre. 


Channing Pollock 
Born: Washington, D. C., 1880 
George Jean Nathan once wrote and pro- 
duced a play. In spite of that fact, Channing 
Pollock must be credited with being the best 
playwright among American dramatic critics, 
also the best press agent among playwrights. 
He was educated at the Bethel Military 
Academy and later studied at the Polytech- 


nique in Prague. After years of dramatic 
criticism and press agenting William A. 
Brady’s productions, he began a busy career 
dramatizing novels like The Pit and In the 
Bishop’s Carriage, collaborating with Avery 
Hopwood in Clothes and in a series of musical 
comedies with Rennold Wolf. He even 
achieved two books for the Ziegfeld Follies. 
Then came the plays—The Roads of Destiny 
and The Sign on the Door, the latter produced 
in 1919, with success, revived in London by 
Gladys Cooper, and later played in Vienna, 
in Madrid and in Amsterdam. In 1922 came 
The Fool, which showed every sign of failure 
when Channing Pollock as press agent came to 
its aid. Probably no play in America ever had 
a busier or better constructed heraldry, with 
the result that after a long run in New York it 
went out triumphantly over the country, with 
pulpits everywhere helping its box-office. This 
play of the mission of religion in modern life, 
well launched and bringing in good royalties, 
Mr. Pollock decided that he would write no 
more plays not inspired by a high ethical and 
moral purpose, and followed it with The 
Enemy, an anti-war drama. Burns Mantle 
says, “Channing Pollock’s The Enemy is sound 
drama written upon a purposeful theme. Its 
plea for a greater tolerance is honest and its 
thinly disguised but cleverly included anti-war 
propaganda is entitled to such added dissemi- 
nation as we who believe in the theatre as a 
rostrum, when the author’s inspiration is 
motivated by a helpful and sanely reasoned 
message, can give it.” Whether people who 
use the theatre as a rostrum are debasing its 
aesthetics, and so its highest moral, is a prob- 
lem which is open to discussion. Mr. Pollock 
seems entirely sincere in his desire to be the 
preacher in the theatre and to cooperate with 
the church in spreading ethical messages. The 
Enemy ran for 203 performances. There must 
therefore be a considerable audience that 
agrees with Mr. Pollock. 


Elmer Rice 
Born: New York, N. Y., 1892 


The New York Tribune in September, 1923, 
carried an autobiography of Elmer Rice which 
contained all the necessary facts of his eariy 
life. “For the first twenty-six years of my lice,” 
he writes, “I lived within a radius of two 
miles of my birthplace. So you see i am a 
provincial. Furthermore, my origins are thor- 
oughly respectable (that is neither a boast nor 
a confession); I’m middle class. I’ve never 
known either poverty or affluence. I am ut- 
terly uneducated—that is to say, I went to the 
New York public schools and half way through 
high school, but I have no recollection of ever 
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learning anything of value to me. At fifteen I 
left school and went to work. Like every other 
respectable middle class boy I was destined 
for a business career, the highest goal of 
American manhood. It took less than a year 
to demonstrate my inaptitude for business. So 
I went in for law. . . . Followed (as they say 
in the movies) five and a half years in a law 
office—and what dull years they were! In the 
course of them I went through law school, 
passed the bar examinations and became a 
duly qualified member of the New York Bar 
(which God help me I am to this day). By 
this time I was twenty-one, so I decided it was 
high time to quit. . . . So I became an author. 
... By the end of April, 1914, I had written 
On Trial, by the middle of May I had sold it, 
in August it was produced.” The play 
achieved one of those startling early-in-the- 
season successes which do not often come to 
New York. Everybody predicted a continued 
triumph for the young playwright. Just why 
he has not had greater success is one of the 
problems of the theatre. He has a keen sense 
of drama in situation and in character, a vivid 
imagination and free fantasy, and he is a 
hard worker. There have been several pro- 
ductions since On Trial, including For the De- 
fense and Wake Up Jonathan, in which he 
collaborated with Hatcher Hughes and in 
which Mrs. Fiske starred. But the only im- 
portant addition to his work is The Adding 
Machine, an expressionist play done by the 
Theatre Guild in 1923 and since produced not 
only all over America but in Europe. Mr. 
Rice is now living in Paris, has several new 
plays in his bag—Tie Subway, The Blue Ha- 
watian, Life Is Real—one of which has been 
sold three times but not produced. He is still 
young and the feeling remains that he is still 
well worth watching. 


Edward Sheldon 
Born: Chicago, Ill., 1886 


Edward Sheldon was the first of the group 
of playwrights, now including many of the 
most distinguished in the American theatre, to 
come directly into the professional theatre 
after a course of study with Professor George 
Pierce Baker at Harvard. Sheldon graduated 
in three years with special distinction in Eng- 
lish and took his Master’s degree at Harvard 
in 1908. During this last year, he wrote Sal- 
vation Nell, which Mrs. Fiske produced in that 
same year with enormous success. In 1909 
Sheldon’s The Nigger broke fresh ground at 
the New Theatre, and remained significant for 
its form and the treatment of its material. 
The Boss and The Highroad were less impor- 
tant, but with Romance, produced in 1913, with 


Doris Keane in the title role, Sheldon created 
a story and a character that seem to have 
eternal life. It played hundreds of perform- 
ances in New York during its first produc- 
tion, has been revived many times, has played 
season after season in London, and has gone 
as far away as Moscow. The Garden of 
Paradise in 1915 won an artistic success, and 
is still remembered for the beauty of its pro- 
duction. He adapted The Czarina for Doris 
Keane and The Jest from a play by Sem Be- 
nelli. Lulu Belle, written in collaboration with 
Charles McArthur in 1926, is the latest of 
Mr. Sheldon’s plays. The vitality of this 
author’s playwriting, the vigor of his stories, 
his dialogue and his characterizations seem 
the more remarkable when it is remembered 
that for almost ten years he has been an 
invalid, and personally out of touch both with 
the theatre and with city life. 


Samuel Shipman 
Born: New York City, N. Y., 1888 


Even while he was in Public School 22 in 
the lower East side of New York City, 
Samuel Shipman was making up plots for 
plays, and a little later was working them out 
in the Settlement House, at which he was a 
constant visitor. At Columbia, where he spe- 
cialized in the great German dramatists, and 
was encouraged in his dramatic work by Pro- 
fessor Addison Hervey and Clayton Ham- 
ilton, he assisted in the dramatization of The 
Kreutzer Sonata. His first play, The Spell, 
was produced in 1907, his next, Elewating a 
Husband, with Clara Lipman, in 1911. After 
that came a steady series of plays, including 
Children of Today, The Man Pays, The Tar- 
get, Two Sweethearts, and Over Here (again 
with Clara Lipman). In 1918 his first big 
success came in a collaboration with Aaron 
Hoffman of Friendly Enemies, which had a 
genial note of international amity that was 
welcome to war-time audiences. Again in 
1918 he “struck it rich” in a collaboration 
with John B. Hymer in a play called East 
Is West, produced by William Harris, Jr., 
and with Fay Bainter in the leading role. 
This play, with its run of 680 performances 
on Broadway, stands eighth in the list of New 
York long runs, between Laurette Taylor’s 
great success, Peg o’ My Heart and the musi- 
cal comedy Irene. Since that time, plays have 
come thick and fast, none of them better 
than East Is West, none of them quite so 
successful, although Lawful Larceny in 1926, 
and Crime, a collaboration with John B. 
Hymer, now on the boards, have also met 
with decided public approval. Richard Ben- 
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nett is reported as headed for New York in 
a play from Shipman’s pen named Creoles, 
recently produced in Los Angeles. 


Winchell Smith 
Born: Hartford, Conn., 1871 

Winchell Smith’s father was a nephew of 
the John Brown of Harper’s Ferry. Let that 
mean what it may in this history of his life. 
It is a good beginning for drama. The pub- 
lic schools and High School at Hartford gave 
him his education. He was an actor for ten 
years, his first important part being Lieuten- 
ant Foray, the telegraph operator in William 
Gillette’s production of Secret Service in 1896. 
He was business manager for Arnold Daly 
at the time when Daly startled the country 
with the productions of Shaw’s plays—Can- 
dida, The Man of Destiny, etc. In 1906 he 
collaborated in a successful dramatization of 
Brewster’s Millions. From that day to this, 
he has stood as the foremost collaborator 


among American playwrights, with an un- 
canny proportion of successes to his credit: 
Polly of the Circus with Margaret Mayo, Via 
Wireless with Paul Armstrong, The Fortune 
Hunter on his own (unless John Barrymore, 
who played the leading part, be counted as 
collaborator), The Boomerang with Victor 
Mapes, Turn to the Right with John E. Haz- 
zard, Lightnin’ with Frank Bacon, Three Wise 
Fools with Austin Strong, The Holy Terror 
with George Abbott, etc. There are not many 
distinguished names in American playwriting 
that are not associated with his at some stage 
of the game, either as collaborator or as di- 
rector. And probably, often enough, where he 
is listed only as director it was no lack of 
service that kept him from being noted as 
collaborator. For while Mr. Smith seems from 


the record to lack one essential quality of the 
distinguished playwright, which is originality, 
he has the power of realizing a story in terms 
of the theatre and he has to an unusual extent 
the gift of showmanship. 
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Whitford Kane in Juno and the Paycock, at the Goodman Theatre, Chicago 


THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


A* a cup winner the Dallas Little Theatre is known and feared throughout the 
country. Its real and more serious work, however, lies in Dallas itself, and 
not in Little Theatre Tournaments. Oliver Hinsdell, its director, has brought 
plays to Dallas which it would not otherwise have seen, in productions of such excel- 
lence that his theatre has won an ever-increasing audience and finally a fine playhouse 
of its own, which is now under construction. In fact, in seven short years the Dallas 
Little Theatre has risen from a rather timid amateur organization, playing in the ball- 
room of a downtown hotel, to an organization of civic and state-wide importance. As 
Oliver Hinsdell said at the Little Theatre Conference at Yale University, “We 
wanted the spoken drama and we were deprived of it, so we did the next best thing, 
we made our own. Mohammed could not go to the mountain, so the mountain was 
brought to Mohammed.” Recently, through tournaments held under its auspices 
between competing organizations from the whole of Texas, the Dallas Little Theatre 
has attained a fresh importance as a dramatic centre and as an inspiration to the 
local schools, colleges and community organizations. And now comes the most recent 
news of its apparently ceaseless activity. A Laboratory School of the Theatre will 
be opened in Dallas in June, meant primarily for the people competing in the recent 
tournament who wished to learn more about Little Theatre management and direc- 
tion. It is to be a five weeks’ normal course, comprising the text-book, lecture, and 
laboratory methods of instruction in Organization and Management, Play Produc- 
tion and Acting, Problems in Design, Construction, Lighting, and Publicity. The 
faculty consists of Mr. Hinsdell, Lester Lang, who had four years’ training at the 
Eastman Theatre, Rochester, and Louise Britton, an actress and writer, who has 
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New building for the Dallas Little Theatre 


gained her administrative experience as Executive Secretary of the Dallas Theatre and 
as its Director of Publicity. 


Though the Welwyn Garden City Players carried away the Belasco cup, they were, 
in the ever-colorful language of Variety, “given the bird” so far as vaudeville is con- 
cerned. In other words, after a brief and unsuccessful try-out in vaudeville, they 
decided to take both Mr. Sampson and their cup home with them. Their failure as 
prospects in the two-a-day was, in a way, inevitable. Their playing and their play 
were both of an intimate, subdued and gentle character that, while it was completely 
charming in a small theatre, would have stood but little chance in the large circuit 
theatres. Their well-deserved victory in the recent tournament calls attention to the 
other Little Theatres in England. Of these, the Maddermarket in Norwich, with 
its fine pseudo-Elizabethan stage, is one of the foremost. Recently, under direction of 
Nugent Monck, Laurence Housman’s The Chinese Lantern has been staged there, in 
ingenious settings by Owen P. Smith, which not only solved the ticklish problem of 
setting the play at all but also made excellent use of the stage itself. England, how- 
ever, does not restrict its tributary theatres to the provinces as America is inclined to 
do. In the suburbs of London, for example, there have been, within the past few 
years, such challenging groups as the Everyman in Hampstead, Barnes’, and the “Q”. 
It was at the Everyman, under Norman MacDermott, that Sutton Vane’s Outward 
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Ground plan for first and second floors of the Dallas Little Theatre 


Bound was first performed. And it was at Barnes’ that many of the dark and gloomy 
plays, particularly of Russian origin, were given their first English production. ‘The 
Gate, which is now reported closed, introduced to London O’Neill’s 4/1 God’s Chillun 
and Wedekind’s Erdgeist. The latest of the Little Theatres to open in London, and 
one that is run on an elaborate subscription basis, was the Playroom Six, which, 
among its fortnightly productions, has presented London with Lula Vollmer’s Green 
Stones and Lord Dunsany’s The Jester of Halalaba. Within the last few months 
the Arts Theatre, the only one of the smaller groups to claim an ambitious plant and 
a thorough equipment, has opened its doors. 


The Goodman Memorial Theatre has found both Whitford Kane and Shakespeare 
to be strong points in its repertory. For its last eight weeks of repertory this adven- 









































Walter Sinclair's setting for Twelfth Night, at the Hart House Theatre, Toronto 


turous theatre announced Twelfth Night, with Mr. Kane as the bibulous Sir Toby; 
a revival of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Mr. Kane once again as Bottom, 
and As You Like It, with Alexandra Carlisle as Rosalind and Mr. Kane as Touch- 
stone. Prunella and The Pigeon were both promised, with Miss Carlisle playing in 
the first and Mr. Kane appearing in his old role in the latter, in which he was seen in 
both London and New York. Juno and the Paycock, one of the real successes of the 
Goodman during the past winter, will be revived, with Mr. Kane again as the Pay- 
cock. Ashton Stevens of the Chicago Herald Examiner is strong in his praise of this 
production of Sean O’Casey’s play. He says, in part, “If you were a stranger in Chi- 
cago and a theatre-goer and had but one evening to spend here, where would you go? 
I’d go to the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre. If luck were with me, 
I’d go on a night when Juno and the Paycock is being played, for that production 
stands as the best the Goodman has yet done for modern playwriting, acting, and 
stage direction.” 


Walter Sinclair, who, as director of the Hart House Theatre, Toronto, has helped 
to make it one of the outstanding Little Theatres on this continent, will, next fall, 
become director of the Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, in New Orleans. Mr. Sinclair, 
who is both a producer and designer of skill, has recently mounted Twelfth Night in 
Toronto in settings of real simplicity and beauty. According to Fred Jacob, critic of 
the Mail and Empire, “Mr. Sinclair has now to his credit his greatest accomplish- 
ment, and when praising it, no qualifying phrases, such as ‘good for non-professionals,’ 
are necessary. It takes its place among such of Hart House’s high-water marks as 
the original Chester Mysteries, The Romancers, The Rivals, and The Shewing Up of 
Bianco Posnet,” which only goes to indicate how seriously Toronto will suffer because 
of Mr. Sinclair’s resignation. 

















THE PROMETHEUS BOUND 


OF AESCHYLUS 


Translated with an Introduction 
By EDITH HAMILTON 


the aim has been to keep as closely as possible to the words of the original. The 
original metres have not been kept. All Greek plays use the same metre for 
the conversational parts, a six-foot line, which is rarely used in English poetry, and for 
the most part only in the last line of a verse where it produces the effect of a pause in 
the narrative: 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of queens and kings. 


ig this translation of the least often translated of the more important Greek plays 


The last line is the exact numerical equivalent of the Greek, but it is not the 
aesthetic equivalent. ‘The English line is slow and weighty; the Greek is light and 
swift. The five-foot metre of the first two lines of the quotation gives far more closely 
the effect of the Greek. It has been adopted for that reason in this version, but no 
attempt has been made to keep all the lines of that length. The use of a line of varying 
length sets the translator free from the necessity of padding. In all the many metrical 
translations of the Greek dramatists, words and even whole sentences have been added 
by the translators in order to fill in the line, and the reader can never know if a particu- 
lar phrase is the poet’s or only a makeshift required by the metre. This serious disad- 
vantage is not counterbalanced by the advantage of giving us the original metre, for no 
translator has done this. The metre of a Greek chorus, on the other hand, is always 
irregular. In one of the choruses of the Prometheus a seven-syllable line is more than 
once followed by a line of twenty-four syllables. The position of the accent, too, often 
varies from line to line. The use of an irregular line by a translator therefore cannot 
be considered as alien to the genius of Greek poetry. It is hardly necessary to add that 
rhyme was never used by the Greek tragedians. To rhyme Aeschylus is as unlike the 
original as it would be to rhyme Isaiah. 

The Prometheus is unlike any other ancient play. Only in the most modern 
theatre is a parallel to be found. It is a psychological drama.. There is no action in 
it. Aristotle, mightiest of critics, said that drama depends on action, not character. 
There is only character in the Prometheus. The protagonist is motionless, chained 
to a rock. None of the other personages do anything. The drama consists solely 
in the unfolding of Prometheus’ character by means of conversation. It is the exem- 
plar that tragedy is essentially the suffering of a great soul who suffers greatly. The 
dialogue is sustained with an admirable art. Each of the minor personages, how- 
ever brief his appearance, is an individual, clearly characterized. Nothing in the 
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picture is blurred. Force is a rough careless villain; Hephestus, the fire-god, 
a feeble, kindly tool; the chorus, gentle conventional-minded girls, who can find cour- 
age enough in a crisis; Hermes, a crude youth, much set up by his high office, but be- 
neath his grand assumption unsure of himself. 

Ocean’s character merits a fuller consideration for the reason that the tradi- 
tional view is that Attic tragedy did not admit of comedy or humor. The text books 
all tell us that it was unrelieved by any lighter touch, and so gained an intensity of 
tragic effect impossible to Shakespeare’s chequered stage of light and shade. But 
most readers will agree that the comedy of Ocean’s talk with Prometheus is beyond 
dispute. Ocean is a humorous creation, an amiable, self-important old busy-body, 
really distressed at Prometheus’ hard fate, but bent upon reading him a good lecture 
now that he has him where he cannot run away; delighted to find himself the person 
of importance who has pull with Zeus and can get that unpractical fool, Prometheus, 
out of his not entirely undeserved punishment; but underneath this superior attitude 
very uneasy because of Zeus, who “isn’t so far off but he might hear,” and com- 
pletely happy when Prometheus finally gives him a chance to save his face and run 
off safely home. When this dialogue is understood as humorous, the commentators 
and translators are relieved of what has always been a stumbling-block to them, Ocean’s 
four-footed bird. If it is accepted as axiomatic that a Greek tragic drama cannot 
have anything humorous in it, the bird with four feet undoubtedly presents difficul- 
ties. It is hard to see it as a tragic adjunct. But the Athenian spectators were at 
least as keen-witted as we are today, and when there appeared on the stage an enor- 
mous, grotesque bird with a pompous old man riding on its back, they had no more 
trouble than we should have in recognizing a comic interlude. Ocean is a figure of 
comedy and the steed he bestrides is there precisely to give the audience the clue. 


None of the points so far taken up will seem strange to the modern reader, but 
a real difficulty is presented by lo, a distracted, fleeing creature, quite mad, who seems 
now a girl and now a heifer, and by her talk with Prometheus, running into hun- 
dreds of lines, which consists largely of geography. These are matters that an ancient 
and a modern spectator would necessarily look at differently because so much of what 
was known to them is strange to us and vice versa. Io and her descendants were dear, 
familiar figures to Aeschylus’ audience, always recognized with pleasure. On the 
other hand, Io’s journey over all the earth, which only the most devoted lover of 
Aeschylus to-day can help finding long, was delightful to those Greeks of long ago. 
To them the world outside of Greece was a place of wonder and mystery, and to lift 
the veil ever so little was to command the deepest interest. Geography was thrill- 
ing. It stayed so for a long time, as we know from one who won a lady’s heart 
by stories of the Anthropophagi and men whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders. “This to hear would Desdemona seriously incline.’ Shakespeare’s audience 
and Aeschylus’ were one on this point. 

Milton’s Satan is often called Prometheus injected with Christian theology, but 
the comparison falls to the ground. For all Satan’s magnificence, he is, to use Pro- 
metheus’ words, “young—young.” Shame before the other spirits keeps him from 
submission P ae as much as his own ambition. Beside him Prometheus is mellow 
wisdom. e is calmly strong, loftily indifferent, unshaken because he is right. He 
stands forever as the type of the righteous rebel against evil. 

_ A more interesting parallel is with Job, who when wronged to the utmost sub- 
mits to irresistible power. He knows that all Jehovah has done to him is utter injus- 
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tice, but in the end, confronted with the Almighty who can divide the waters and find 
the way of the thunder and set bounds to the sea, Job gives up: “I know that thou 


canst do all things. . 


Prometheus too is faced by irresistible force. 


. . Wherefore I abhor sy and repent in dust and ashes.” 


is body is helplessly imprisoned, but 


his spirit is free. Just as with Job the unconditional surrender is demanded of him. 
He refuses, and with his last words as the crumbling universe falls upon him, he as- 
serts the injustice of the Almighty: “Behold me. I am wronged.” 


CHARACTERS OF THE PLAY 


FORCE 
VIOLENCE 
HEPHESTUS 
PROMETHEUS 


ForcE 
Far have we come to this far spot of earth, 
this narrow Scythian land, a desert all untrodden. 
God of the forge and fire, your’s the task 
the Father laid upon you. 
To this high-piercing, head-long rock 
in adamantine chains that none can break 
bind him—him here, who dared all things. 
Your flaming flower he stole to give to men, 
fire, the master craftsman, through whose power 
all things are wrought, and for such error now 
he must repay the gods; be taught to yield 
to Zeus’ lordship and to cease 
from his man-loving way. 
HEPHESTUS 
Force, Violence, what Zeus enjoined on you 
has here an end. Your task is done. 
But as for me, I am not bold to bind 
a god, a kinsman, to this stormy crag. 
Yet I must needs be bold. 
His load is heavy who dares disobey the Father’s 
word. 
O high-souled child of Justice, the wise coun- 
sellor, 
against my will as against your’s I nail you fast 
in brazen fetters never to be loosed 
to this rock peak, where no man ever comes, 
where never voice or face of mortal you will see. 
The shining splendour of the sun shall wither 
you. 
Welcome to you will be the night 
when with her mantle star-inwrought* 
she hides the light of day. 
And welcome then in turn the sun 
to melt the frost the dawn has left behind. 
Forever shall the intolerable present grind you 
down, 
and he who will release you is not born. 


CHORUS OF OCEAN NYMPHS 
OCEAN 
10, DAUGHTER OF INACHUS 


" HERMES 


Such fruit you reap for your man-loving way. 
A god yourself, you did not dread God’s anger, 
but gave to mortals honour not their due, 
and therefore you must guard this joyless rock— 
no rest, no sleep, no moment’s respite. 
Groans shall your speech be, lamentation 
your only words—all uselessly. 
Zeus has no mind to pity. He is harsh, 
like upstarts always. 
ForcE 
Well then, why this delay and foolish talk? 
A god whom gods hate is abominable. 
HEPHESTUS 
The tie of blood has a strange power, 
and old acquaintance too. 
ForcE 
And so say I—but don’t you think 
that disobedience to the Father’s words 
might have still stranger power? 
HEPHESTUS 
You're rough, as always. Pity is not in you. 
Force 
Much good is pity here. Why all this pother 
that helps him not a whit? 
HEPHESTUS 
O skill of hand now hateful to me. 
FORCE 
Why blame your skill? These troubles here 
were never caused by it. That’s simple truth. 
HEPHESTUS 
Yet would it were another’s and not mine. 
Force 
Trouble is everywhere except in heaven. 
No one is free but Zeus. 
HEPHESTUS 
I know—I’ve not a word to say. 


* Shelley’s adjective is the perfect translation. Anything 


else would be less exact and less like Aeschylus. 
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FORCE 
Come then. Make haste. On with his fetters. 
What if the Father sees you lingering? 
HEPHESTUS 
The chains are ready here if he should look. 
ForcE 
Seize his hands and master him. 
Now to your hammer. Pin him to the rocks. 


HEPHESTUS 
All done, and quick work too. 
FORCE 
Still harder. Tighter. Never loose your hold. 
For he is good at finding a way out where there 
—— HEPHESTUS 
This arm at least he will not ever free. 
ForcE 


Buckle the other fast, and let him learn 
with all his cunning he’s a fool to Zeus. 
HEPHESTUS 
No one but he, poor wretch, can blame my work. 
FORCE 
Drive stoutly now your wedge straight through 
his breast, 
the stubborn jaw of steel that cannot break. 
HEPHESTUS 
Alas, Prometheus, I grieve for your pain. 
FORCE 
You shirk your task and grieve for those Zeus 
hates? 
Take care; you may need pity for yourself. 
HEPHESTUS 
You see a sight eyes should not look upon. 
Force 
I see one who has got what he deserves. 


But come. The girdle now around his waist. 
HEPHESTUS 
What must be shall be done. No need to urge 


me. 
Force 


I will and louder too. Down with you now. 
Make fast his legs in rings. Use all your strength. 


HEPHESTUS 
Done and small trouble. 
ForcE 
Now for his feet. Drive the nails through the 
flesh. 
The judge is stern who passes on our work. 
HEPHESTUS 
Your tongue and face match well. 
Force 


Why, you poor weakling. Are you one to cast 
a savage temper in another’s face? 

HEPHESTUS 
Oh, let us go. Chains hold him, hand and foot. 


FORCE 
Run riot now, you there upon the rocks. 
Go steal from gods to give their goods to men— 
to men whose life is but a little day. 
What will they do to lift these woes from you? 
Fore-thought your name means, falsely named. 
Fore-thought you lack and need now for yourself 
if you would slip through fetters wrought like 
these. 
(Exeunt Force, Violence, Hephestus.) 
PROMETHEUS 
O air of heaven and swift-winged winds, 
O river waters, O waves of the sea 
that break in foam like laughter without end, 
Earth, mother of all, eye of the sun, all seeing, 
on you I call. 
Behold what I, a god, endure from gods. 
See in what tortures | must struggle 
through countless years of time. 
This shame, these bonds, are put upon me 
by the new ruler of the gods. 
Alas! Alas! for that which is and that which is 
to come. 
This pain wrings groans from me. 
When shall the end be, the appointed end? 
And yet why ask? 
All, all I knew before, 
all that should be. 
Nothing, no pang of pain 
that I did not foresee. 
Bear without struggle what must be. 
Necessity is strong and ends our strife. 
But silence is intolerable here. 
So too is speech. 
I am fast bound, I must endure. 
I gave to mortals gifts. 
I hunted out the secret source of fire. 
I filled a reed therewith, 
fire, the teacher of all arts to men, 
the great way through. 
These are the crimes that I must pay for, 
pinned to a rock beneath the open sky. 
But what is here? What comes? 
What sound, what fragrance, brushed me with 
faint wings, 
of deities or mortals or of both.* 
Has some one found a way to this far peak 
to view my agony? What else? 
Look at me then, in chains, a god who failed, 
the enemy of Zeus, whom all gods hate, 
all that go in and out of Zeus’ hall. 
The reason is that I loved men too well. 





* This line of Keats is the exact translation. 
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Oh, birds are moving near me. The air 
murmurs 
with swift and sweeping wings. 
Whatever comes to me is terrible. 
[Enter Chorus] 
CHorus 
O be not terrified, for friends are here, 
each eager to be first, 
on swift wings flying to your rock. 
I prayed my father long 
before he let me come. 
The rushing winds have sped me on. 
A noise of ringing brass went through the sea- 
caves, 
and for all a maiden’s fears it drove me forth, 
so swift, | did not put my sandals on, 
but in my winged car I came to you. 
a a PROMETHEUS 


Daughters of fertile Tethys, 
children of Ocean who forever flows 
unresting round earth’s shores, 
behold me, see the bonds 
that bind me fast upon the rocky height 
of this cleft mountain side, 
keeping my watch of pain. 
CHORUS 
I look upon you and a mist of tears, 
of grief and terror, rises as I see 
your body withering upon the rocks, 
in shame and bonds of steel. 
For a new helmsman steers Olympus. 
By new laws Zeus is ruling without law. 
He has put down the mighty ones of old. 
PROMETHEUS 
Oh, had I been sent deep down in the earth, 
to that black boundless place where go the dead, 
though cruel chains should hold me fast forever, 
I would be hid from sight of gods and men. 
But now I am a plaything for the winds. 
My enemies exult,—and I endure. 
CHORUS 
What god so hard of heart to look on these things 
gladly? 
Who, but Zeus only, would not suffer with you? 
He is malignant always and his mind 
unbending. All the sons of heaven 
he drives beneath his yoke. 
Nor will he make an end 
until his heart is sated or until 
some one, somehow, shall seize his sovereignty— 


if that could be. PROMETHEUS 


And yet—and yet—all tortured though I am, 
fast fettered here, 


he shall have need of me, the lord of heaven, 
to show to him the strange design 
by which he shall be stripped of throne and 
sceptre. 
But he will never win me over 
with honeyed spell of soft, persuading words, 
Nor will I ever cower beneath his threats 
to tell him what he seeks. 
First he must free me from this savage prison 
and pay for all my pain. 

CHoRUS 
Oh, you are bold. In bitter agony 
you will not yield. 
These are such words as only free men speak. 
Piercing terror stings my heart. 
I fear because of what has come to you. 
Where are you fated to put into shore 
And find a haven from this troubled sea? 
Prayers cannot move, 
persuasions cannot turn, 
the heart of Kronos’ son. 


PROMETHEUS 
I know that he is savage. 
He keeps his righteousness at home. 
But yet some time he shall be mild of mood, 
when he is broken. 
He will smooth his stubborn temper, 
and run to meet me. 
Then peace will come and love between us two. 


CHoRUS 


Reveal the whole to us. Tell us your tale. 
What guilt does Zeus impute 
to torture you in shame and bitterness? 
Teach us, if you may speak. 
PROMETHEUS 

To speak is pain, but silence too is pain, 
and everywhere is wretchedness. 
When first the gods began to quarrel 
and faction rose among them, 
some wishing to throw Kronos out of heaven, 
that Zeus, Zeus, mark you, should be lord, 
others opposed, pressing the opposite, 
that Zeus should never rule the gods, 
then I, giving wise counsel to the Titans, 
children of Earth and Heaven, could not prevail. 
My way out was a shrewd one, they despised it, 
and in their arrogant minds they thought to 

conquer 
with ease, by their own strength. 
But Justice, she who is my mother, told me— 
Earth she is sometimes called, 
whose form is one, whose name is many,— 
she told me, and not once alone, 
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the future, how it should be brought to pass, 
that neither violence nor strength of arm 
but only subtle craft could win. 
I made all clear to them. 
They scorned to look my way. 
The best then left me was to stand with Zeus 
in all good will, my mother with me, 
and, through my counsel, the black underworld 
covered, and hides within its secret depths 
Kronos the aged and his host. 
Such good the ruler of the gods had from me, 
and with such evil he has paid me back. 
There is a sickness that infects all tyrants, 
they cannot trust their friends. 
But you have asked a question I would answer: 
what is my crime that I am tortured for. 
Zeus had no sooner seized his father’s throne 
than he was giving to each god a post 
and ordering his kingdom, 
but mortals in their misery 
he took no thought for. 
His wish was they should perish 
and he would then beget another race. 
And there were none to cross his will save I. 
I dared it, 1 saved men. 
Therefore I am bowed down in torment, 
grievous to suffer, pitiful to see. 
I pitied mortals, 
I never thought to meet with this. 
Ruthlessly punished here I am 
an infamy to Zeus. 

CHorRuUS 
Iron of heart or wrought from rock is he 
who does not suffer in your misery. 
O that mine eyes had never looked upon it. 
I see it and my heart is wrung. 


PROMETHEUS 
A friend must see me as a thing to pity. 
CHoRUS 
Did you perhaps go even further still ? 
PROMETHEUS 
I made men cease to live with death in sight. 
CHORUS 
What potion did you find to cure this sickness? 
PROMETHEUS 
Blind hopes I caused to dwell in them. 
CHORUS 
Great good to men that gift. 
PROMETHEUS 
To it I added the good gift of fire. 
CHoRUS 


And now the creatures of a day 
have flaming fire? 


PROMETHEUS 
Yes, and learn many crafts therefrom. 
CHORUS 
For deeds like these Zeus holds you guilty ? 
And tortures you with never ease from pain? 
Is no end to your anguish set before you? 


PROMETHEUS 
None other except when it pleases him. 
CHORUS 
It pleases him? What hope there? You must see 
You missed your mark. I tell you this with pain 
to give you pain. 
But let that pass. Seek your deliverance. 
PROMETHEUS 
Your feet are free. 
Chains bind mine fast. 
Advice is easy for the fortunate. 
Ali that has come I knew full well. 
Of my own will I shot the arrow that fell short, 
of my own will. 
Nothing do I deny. 
I helped men and found trouble for myself. 
I knew—and yet not all. 
I did not think to waste away 
hung high in air upon a lonely rock. 
But now, I pray you, no more pity 
for what | suffer here. Come, leave your car, 
and learn the fate that steals upon me, 
all, to the very end. 
Hear me, oh, hear me. Share my pain. Remember, 
trouble may wander far and wide 
but it is always near. 
CHORUS 
You cry to willing ears, Prometheus. 
Lightly I leave my swiftly speeding car 
and the pure ways of air where go the birds. 
I stand upon this stony ground. 
I ask to hear your troubles to the end. 
[Enter Ocean riding on a four-footed bird. | 


OcEAN 
I’m here, an end to a long journey. 
I’ve made my way to you, Prometheus. 
This bird of mine is swift of wing 
but I can guide him just by my own will, 
without a bridle. 
Now you must know, I’m grieved at your mis- 
fortunes. 
Of course, I must be, I’m your kinsman. 
And that apart, there’s no one | think more of. 
And you'll find out the truth of what I’m saying. 
It isn’t in me to talk flattery. 
Come: tell me just what must be done to help 
you, 
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and never say that you've a firmer friend 
than you will find in me. 

PROMETHEUS 
Oho! What’s here? You? Come to see my 

troubles? 
How did you dare to leave your ocean river, 
your rock caves hollowed by the sea, 
and stand upon the iron mother earth? 
Was it to see what has befallen me, 
because you grieve with me? 
Then see a sight: this is the friend of Zeus, 
who helped to make him master. 
This twisted body is his handiwork. 
OcEAN 
I see, Prometheus. I do wish 
You'd take some good advice. 
I know you’re very clever, 
but real self-knowledge—that you haven’t got. 
New fashions have come in with this new ruler. 
Why can’t you change your own to suit? 
Don’t talk like that—so rude and irritating. 
Zeus isn’t so far off but he might hear you, 
And what would happen then would make these 
troubles 

seem child’s play. 
You're miserable. Then do control your temper 
and find some remedy. 
Of course you think you know all that I’m saying. 
You certainly should know the harm 
that blustering has brought you. 
But you’re not humbled yet. You won’t give in. 
You’re looking for more trouble. 
Just learn one thing from me: 
don’t kick against the pricks. 
You see he’s savage—why not? He’s a tyrant. 
He doesn’t have to hand in his accounts. 
Well, now I’m going straight to try 
if I can free you from this sorry business. 
Do you keep still. No more of this rash talking. 
Haven’t you yet learned with all your wisdom 
the mischief that a foolish tongue can make? 


PROMETHEUS 
Wisdom? The praise for that is yours alone, 
who shared and dared with me and yet were able 
to shun all blame. 
But—let be now. Give not a thought more to 
me. 
You never would persuade him. 
He is not easy to win over. 
Be cautious. Keep sharp look out, 
or on your way back you may come to harm. 
OckEAN 
You counsel others better than yourself, 


to judge by what I hear and what I see. 

But I won’t let you turn me off. 

I really want to serve you. 

And I am proud, yes, proud to say 

I know that Zeus will let you go 

just as a favor done to me. 

PROMETHEUS 

I thank you for the good will you would show 
me. 

But spare your pains. Your trouble would be 
wasted. 

The effort, if indeed you wish to make it, 

could never help me. 

Now you are out of harm’s way. Stay there. 

Because I am unfortunate myself 

I would not wish that others too should be. 

Not so. Even here the lot of Atlas, of my 
brother, 

weighs on me. In the western country 

he stands, and on his shoulders is the pillar 

that holds apart the earth and sky, 

a load not easy to be borne. 

Pity too filled my heart when once I saw 

swift Typhon overpowered. 

Child of the Earth was he, who lived 

in caves in the Cilician land, 

a flaming monster with a hundred heads, 

who rose up against all the gods. 

Death whistled from his fearful jaws. 

His eyes flashed glaring fire. 

I thought he would have wrecked God’s sov- 
ereignty. 

But to him came the sleepless bolt of Zeus, 

down from the sky, thunder with breath of flame, 

and all his high boasts were struck dumb. 

Into his very heart the fire burned. 

His strength was turned to ashes. 

And now he lies a useless thing, 

a sprawling body, near the narrow sea-way 

by Aetna, underneath the mountain’s roots. 

High on the peak the god of fire sits, 

welding the molten iron in his forge, 

whence sometimes there will burst 

rivers red hot, consuming with fierce jaws 

the level fields of Sicily, 

lovely with fruits. 

And that is Typhon’s anger boiling up, 

his darts of flame none may abide, 

of fire-breathing spray, 

scorched to a cinder though he is 

by Zeus’ bolt. 

But you are no man’s fool; you have no need 

to learn from me. Keep yourself safe, 

as you well know the way. 
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And I will drain my cup to the last drop, 
until Zeus shall abate his insolence of rage. 
OcEAN 
And yet you know the saying, 
when anger reaches fever heat 
wise words are a physician. 
PROMETHEUS 
Not when the heart is full to bursting. 
Wait for the crisis; then the balm will soothe. 
OcEAN 
But if one were discreet as well as daring—? 
You don’t see danger then? Advise me. 
PROMETHEUS 
1 see your trouble wasted, 
and you good-natured to the point of folly. 
OcEAN 
That’s a complaint I don’t mind catching. 
Let be: I’ll choose to seem a fool 
if I can be a loyal friend. 
PROMETHEUS 
But he will lay to me all that you do. 
OcEAN 
There you have said what needs must send me 
home. 
PROMETHEUS 
Just so. All your lamenting over me 
will not have got you then an enemy. 
OcEAN 
Meaning—the new possessor of the throne? 
PROMETHEUS 
Be on your guard. See that you do not vex him. 
OcEAN 
Your case, Prometheus, may well teach me— 
PROMETHEUS 
Off with you. Go—and keep your present mind. 
OcEAN 
You urge one who is eager to be gone. 
For my four-footed bird is restless 
to skim with wings the level ways of air. 
He'll be well pleased to rest in his home stable. 
[Exit Ocean] 

The Chorus, who withdrew when he entered and 
whom he did not see, now come forward. 
CHORUS 

I mourn for you, Prometheus. 

Desolation is upon you. 

My face is wet with weeping. 

Tears fall as waters which run continually. 
The floods overflow me. 

Terrible are the deeds of Zeus. 

He rules by laws that are his own. 

High is his spear above the others, 

turned against the gods of old. 

All the land now groans aloud, 


mourning for the honour of the heroes of your 
race, 

Stately were they, honoured ever in the days of 
long ago. 

Holy Asia is hard by. 

Those that dwell there suffer in your trouble, 
great and sore; 

In the Colchian land maidens live, 

fearless in fight; 

Scythia has a battle throng, 

the farthest place of earth is theirs, 

where marsh grass grows around Maeotis lake; 

Arabia’s flower is a warrior host; 

high on a cliff their fortress stands, 

Caucasus towers near; 

men fierce as the fire, like the roar of the fire 

they shout when the sharp spears clash; 

all suffer with you in your trouble, great and 
sore. 

Another Titan too, earth mourns, 

bound in shame and iron bonds. 

I saw him, Atlas the god. 

He bears on his back forever 

the cruel strength of the crushing world 

and the vault of the sky. 

He groans beneath them. 

The foaming sea-surge roars in answer, 

the deep laments, 

the black place of death far down in earth is 
moved exceedingly, 

and the pure-flowing river waters grieve for him 
in his piteous pain. 

PROMETHEUS 

Neither in insolence nor yet in stubbornness 

have I kept silence. 

It is thought that eats my heart, 

seeing myself thus outraged. 

Who else but I, but I myself, 

gave these new gods their honours? 

Enough of that. I speak to you who know. 

Hear rather all that mortals suffered. 

Once they were fools. I gave them power to 
think. 

Through me they won their minds. 

I have no blame for them. All I would tell you 

is my good will and my good gifts to them. 

Seeing they did not see, nor hearing hear. 

Like dreams they led a random life. 

They had no houses built to face the sun, 

of bricks or well-wrought wood, 

but like the tiny ant who has her home 

in sunless crannies deep down in the earth, 

they lived in caverns. 

The signs that speak of winter’s coming, 
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of flower-faced spring, of summer’s heat 

with mellowing fruits, 

were all unknown to them. 

From me they learned the stars that tell the 
seasons, 

their risings and their settings hard to mark. 

And number, that most excellent device, 

I taught to them, and letters joined in words. 

I gave to them the mother of all arts, 

hard working memory. 

I, too, first brought beneath the yoke 

great beasts to serve the plough, 

to toil in mortals’ stead. 

Up to the chariot I led the horse that loves the 
rein, 

the glory of the rich man in his pride. 

None else but I first found 

the seaman’s car, sail-winged, sea driven. 

Such ways to help I showed them, I who have 

no wisdom now to help myself. 

CHORUS 

You suffer shame as a physician must 

who cannot heal himself. 

You who cured others now are all astray, 

distraught of mind and faint of heart, 

and find no medicine to soothe your sickness. 

PROMETHEUS 

Listen, and you shall find more cause for wonder. 

Best of all gifts I gave them was that gift of 
healing. 

For if one fell into a malady 

there was no drug to cure, no draught, or sooth- 
ing ointment. 

For want of these men wasted to a shadow 

until I showed them how to use 

the kindly herbs that keep from us disease. 

The ways of divination I marked out for them, 

and they are many; how to know 

the waking vision from the idle dream; 

to read the sounds hard to discern; 

the signs met on the road; the flight of birds, 

eagles and vultures, 

those that bring good or ill luck in their kind, 

their way of life, their loves and hates 

and council meetings. 

And of those inward parts that tell the future, 

the smoothness and the colour and fair shape 

that please the gods. 

And how to wrap the flesh in fat 

and the long thigh bone, for the altar fire 

in honour to the gods. 

So did I lead them on to knowledge 

of the dark and riddling art. 

The fire omens too were dim to them 


until I made them see. 
Deep within the earth are hidden 
precious things for men, 
brass and iron, gold and silver. 
Would any say he brought these forth to light 
until I showed the way? 
No one, except to make an idle boast. 
All arts, all goods, have come to men from me. 
CuHorvus 
Do not care now for mortals 
but take thought for yourself, O evil-fated. 
I have good hope that still loosed from your 
bonds 
you shall be strong as Zeus. 
PROMETHEUS 
Not thus—not yet—is fate’s appointed end, 
fate that brings all to pass. 
I must be bowed by age-long pain and grief. 
So only will my bonds be loosed. 
All skill, all cunning, is as foolishness 
before necessity. 


CHorus 
Who is the helmsman of necessity? 
PROMETHEUS 
Fate, threefold, Retribution, unforgetting. 
CHorus 
And Zeus is not so strong? 
PROMETHEUS 
He cannot shun what is foredoomed. 
CHorus 
And is he not foredoomed to rule forever? 
PROMETHEUS 
No word of that. Ask me no further. 
CHorRuUS 
Some solemn secret hides behind your silence. 
PROMETHEUS 


Think of another theme. 
the time to speak of this. 
It must be wrapped in darkness, so alone 
I shall sometime be saved 
from shame and grief and bondage. 
CHorus 
Zeus orders all things. 
May he never set his might against purpose of 
mine, 
like a wrestler in the match. 
May I ever be found where feast the holy gods, 
and the oxen are slain, 
where ceaselessly flows the pathway 
of Ocean, my father. 
May the words of my lips forever 
be free from sin. 
May this abide with me and not depart 
like melting snow. 


It is not yet 
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Long life is sweet when there is hope 
and hope is confident. 
And it is sweet when glad thoughts make the 
heart grow strong, 
and there is joy. 
But you, crushed by a thousand griefs, 
I look upon you and I shudder. 
You did not tremble before Zeus. 
You gave your worship where you would, to 
men, 
a gift too great for mortals, 
a thankless favour. 
What help for you there? 
those 
whose life is but from morning unto evening? 
Have you not seen? 
Their little strength is feebleness, 
fast bound in darkness, 
like a dream. 
The will of man shall never break 
the harmony of God. 
This I have learned beholding your destruction. 
Once I spoke different words to you 
from those now on my lips. 
A song flew to me, 
I stood beside your bridal bed, 
I sang the wedding hymn, 
glad in your marriage. 
And with fair gifts persuading her, 
you led to share your couch 
Hesione, child of the sea. 
[Enter Io.] 
lo 
What land—what creatures here? 
This, that I see— 
A form storm-beaten, 
bound to the rock. 
Did you do wrong? 
Is this your punishment ? 
You perish here. 
Where am I? 
Speak to a wretched wanderer. 
Oh! Oh! he stings again— 
the gadfly—ah, miserable! 
But you must know he’s not a gadfly. 
He’s Argus, son of earth, the herdsman. 
He has a thousand eyes. 
I see him. Off! Keep him away! 
No, he comes on. 
His eyes can see all ways at once. 
He’s dead but no grave holds him. 
He comes straight up from hell. 
He is the huntsman, 
and I his wretched quarry, 


What defence in 


He drives me all along the long sea strand. 
I may not stop for food or drink. 
He has a shepherd’s pipe, 
a reed with bees-wax joined. 
Its sound is like the locust’s shrilling, 
a drowsy note—that will not let me sleep. 
O misery. O misery. 
Where is it leading me, 
my wandering—far wandering. 
What ever did I do, 
how ever did I sin, 
that you have yoked me to calamity, 
O son of Kronos, 
that you madden a wretched woman 
driven mad by the gadfly of fear. 
Oh, burn me in fire or hide me in earth 
or fling me as food to the beasts of the sea. 
Master, grant me my prayer. 
Enough—I have been tried enough,— 
my wandering—long wandering. 
Yet I have found no place 
to leave my misery. 
—I am a girl who speak to you, 
but horns are on my head. 
PROMETHEUS 
Like one caught in an eddy, whirling round and 
round, 
the gadfly drives yous 
I know you, girl. You are Inachus’ daughter. 
You made the god’s heart hot with love, 
and Hera hates you. She it is 
who drives you on this flight that never stops. 
lo 
How is it that you speak my father’s name? 
Who are you? Tell me for my misery. 
Who are you, sufferer, that speak the truth 
to one who suffers? 
You know the sickness God has put upon me, 
that stings and maddens me and drives me on 
and wastes my life away. 
I am a beast, a starving beast, 
that frenzied runs with clumsy leaps and bounds, 
O shame, 
mastered by Hera’s malice. 
Who among the wretched 
suffer as I do. 
Give me a sign, you there. 
Tell to me clearly 
the pain still before me. 
Is help to be found? 
A medicine to cure me? 
Speak, if you know. 
PROMETHEUS 
I will and in plain words, 
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as friend should talk to friend. 
—yYou see Prometheus, igs gave mortals fire. 
o 
You, he who succoured the whole race of men? 
You, that Prometheus, the daring, the enduring? 
Why do you suffer here? 
PROMETHEUS 
Just now I told the — 
oO 
But will you not still give to me a boon? 
PROMETHEUS 
Ask what you will. I know all you would learn. 
Io 
Then tell me who has bound you to this rock. 
PROMETHEUS 
Zeus was the mind that planned. 
The hand that did the deed the god of fire. 


lo 
What was the wrong that you are punished for? 
PROMETHEUS 
No more. Enough of me. 
lo 


But you will tell the term set to my wandering? 
My misery is great. When shall it end? 
PROMETHEUS 
Here not to know is best. 
lo 
I ask you not to hide what I must suffer. 
PROMETHEUS 
I do so in no grudging spirit. 
Io 
Why then delay to tell me all? 
PROMETHEUS 
Not through ill will. I would not terrify you. 
Io 
Spare me not more than I would spare myself. 
PROMETHEUS 
If you constrain me I must speak. Hear then— 
CHorus 
Not yet. Yield to my pleasure too. 
For I would hear from her own lips 
what is the deadly fate, the sickness 
that is upon her. Let her say,—then teach her 
the trials still to come. 
PROMETHEUS 
If you would please these maidens, lo— 
they are your father’s sisters, 
and when the heart is sorrowful, to speak 
to those who will let fall a tear 
is time well spent. 
Io 
I do not know how to distrust you. 
You shall hear all. And yet— 
I am ashamed to speak, 


to tell of that god-driven storm 

that struck me, changed me, ruined me. 

How shall I tell you who it was? 

How ever to my maiden chamber 

Visions came by night, 

persuading me with gentle words: 

“Oh happy, happy girl, 

Why are you all too long a maid 

when you might marry with the highest? 

The arrow of desire has pierced Zeus. 

For you he is on fire. 

With you it is his will to capture love. 

Would you, child, fly from Zeus’ bed? 

Go forth to Lerna, to the meadows deep in grass. 

There is a sheep fold there, 

an ox-stall too that holds your father’s oxen— 

so shall Zeus find release from his desire.” 

Always, each night, such dreams possessed me. 

I was unhappy and at last I dared 

to tell my father of these visions. 

He sent to Pytho and far Dodona 

man after man to ask the oracle 

what he must say or do to please the gods. 

But all brought answers back of shifting mean- 
ing, 

hard to discern, like golden coins unmarked. 

At last a clear word came. It fell upon him 

like lightning from the sky. It told him 

to thrust me from his house and from his country, 

to wander to the farthest bounds of earth, 

like some poor dumb beast set apart 

for sacrifice, whom no man will restrain. 

And if my father would not, Zeus would send 

his thunder bolt with eyes of flame to end 

his race, all, every one. 

He could not but obey such words 

from the dark oracle. He drove me out. 

He shut his doors to me,—against his will 

as against mine. Zeus had him bridled. 

He drove him as he would. 

Straightway I was distorted, mind and body. 

A beast—with horns—look at me— 

stung by a fly, who madly leaps and bounds. 

And so I ran and found myself beside 

the waters, sweet to drink, of Kerchneia 

and Lerna’s well-spring. 

Beside me went the herdsman Argus, 

the violent of heart, the earth born, 

watching my footsteps with his hundred eyes. 

But death came to him, swift and unforeseen. 

Plagued by a gadfly then, the scourge of God, 

I am driven on from land to land. 

So for what has been. But what still remains 

of anguish for me, tell me. 
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Do not in pity soothe me with false tales. 
Words strung together by a lie 
are like a foul disease. 
CHORUS 
O shame. O tale of shame. 
Never, oh never, would I have believed that my 
ears 
would hear words such as these, of strange mean- 
ing. 
Evil to see and evil to hear, 
misery, defilement, and terror. 
They pierce my heart with a two-edged sword. 
Ah fate. Ah fate. 
I shudder to look upon Io. 
PROMETHEUS 
You are too ready with your tears and fears. 
Wait for the end. 
CHorRus 
Speak. Tell us, for when one lies sick, 
to face with clear eyes all the pain to come 
is sweet. 
PROMETHEUS 
What first you asked was granted easily, 
to hear from her own lips her trials. 
But for the rest, learn now the sufferings 
she still must suffer, this young creature, 
at Hera’s hands. Child of Inachus, 
keep in your heart my words, so you shall know 
where the road ends. First to the sunrise, 
over furrows never ploughed, where wandering 
Scythians 
live in huts of wattles made, raised high 
on wheels smooth rolling. Bows they have, 
and they shoot far. Turn from them. 
Keep to the shore washed by the moaning sea. 
Off to the left live the Chalybians, 
workers of iron. ‘There be on your guard. 
A rough people they, who like not strangers. 
Here rolls a river called the Insolent, 
true to its name. You cannot find a ford 
until you reach the Caucasus itself, 
highest of mountains. From beneath its brow 
the mighty river rushes. You must cross 
the summit, neighbour to the stars. 
Then by the southward road, until you reach 
the warring Amazons, men-haters, who one day 
will found a city by the Thermodon, 
where Salmydessus thrusts 
a fierce jaw out into the sea that sailors hate, 
stepmother of ships. 
And they will bring you on your way right 
gladly 
to the Cimmerian isthmus, by a shallow lake, 
Maeotis, at the narrows. 


Here you must cross with courage. 
And men shall tell forever of your passing. 
The strait shall be named for you, Bosporus, 
Ford of the Cow. There leave the plains of 
Europe, 
and enter Asia, the great Continent. 
—Now does he seem to you, this ruler of the 
gods, 
evil, to all, in all things? 
A god desired a mortal—drove her forth 
to wander thus 
A bitter lover you have found, O girl, 
for all that I have told you is not yet 
the prelude even. 
Io 
O wretched, wretched. 
PROMETHEUS ' 
You cry aloud and mourn? What then ; 
when you have learned the rest? 
CHORUS 
You will not tell her of more trouble? 
PROMETHEUS 
A storm-swept sea of grief and ruin. 
Io 
What gain to me is life? O now to fling myself 
down from this rock peak to the earth below, 
and find release there from my trouble. 
Better to die once than to suffer 
through all the days of life. 
PROMETHEUS 
Hardly would you endure my trial, 
whose fate it is not ever to find death 
that ends all pain. For me there is no end 
until Zeus falls from power. 


Io 
Zeus fall from power? 
PROMETHEUS 
You would rejoice, I think, to see that happen? 
lo 
How could I not, who suffer at his hands? 
PROMETHEUS 
Know then that it shall surely be. 
Io 
But who will strip the tyrant of his sceptre? 
PROMETHEUS 
He will himself and his own empty mind. 
lo 
How? Tell me, if it is not wrong to ask. 
PROMETHEUS 
He will make a marriage that will vex him. 
Io 
Goddess or mortal, if it may be spoken? 
PROMETHEUS 


It may not be. Seek not to know. 
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Io 
His wife shall drive him from his throne? 
PROMETHEUS 
Her child shall be more than his father’s match. 
lo 
And is there no way of escape for him? 
PROMETHEUS 
No way indeed, unless my bonds are loosed. 
lo 
But who can loose them against Zeus’ will? 
PROMETHEUS 
A son of yours—so fate decrees. 
lo 
What words are these? A child of mine shall 


? 
free you! lo 
Ten generations first must pass and then three 


ware. PROMETHEUS 
Your prophecy grows dim through generations. 
PROMETHEUS 
So let it be. Seek not to know your trials. 
Io 
Do not hold out a boon and then withdraw it. 
PROMETHEUS 
One boon of two I will bestow upon you. 
lo 
And they are? Speak. Give me the choice. 
PROMETHEUS 
I give it you: the hardships still before you, 


or his name who shall free me. Choose. 
CHoRUS 

Of these give one to her, but give to me 

a grace as well, nor hold me as unworthy. 

Tell her where she must wander, and to me 


tell who shall free you. It is my heart’s desire. 


PROMETHEUS 
And to your eagerness I yield. 
Hear, lo, first, of your far-driven journey. 
And bear in mind my words, inscribe them 
upon the tablets of your heart. 
When you have crossed the stream that bounds 
the continents, turn to the East where flame 
the footsteps of the sun, and pass 
along the sounding sea to Cisthene. 
Here on the plain live Phorcys’ children, three, 
all maidens, very old, and shaped like swans, 
who have one eye and one tooth to the three. 
No ray of sun looks ever on that country, 
nor ever moon by night. Here too their sisters 
dwell. 
And they are three, the Gorgons, winged, 
with hair of snakes, hateful to mortals. 
Whom no man shall behold and draw again 
the breath of life. They garrison that place. 


And yet another evil sight, the hounds of Zeus, 
who never bark, griffins with beaks like birds. 
The one eyed Arimaspi too, the riders, 
who live beside a stream that flows with gold, 
a way of wealth. From all these turn aside. 
Far off there is a land where black men live, 
close to the sources of the sun, whence springs 
a sun-scorched river. When you reach it, 
go with all care along the banks up to 
the great descent, where from the mountains 
the holy Nile pours forth its waters 
pleasant to drink from. It will be your guide 
to the Nile land, the Delta. A long exile 
is fated for you and your children here. 
If what I speak seems dark and hard to know, 
ask me again and learn all clearly. 
For | have time to spare and more 
than I could wish. 
CHorus 
If in your story of her fatal journey 
there is yet somewhat left to tell her, 
speak now. If not, give then to us 
the grace we asked. Bethink yourself. 
PROMETHEUS 
The whole term of her roaming has been told. 
But I will show she has not heard in vain, 
and tell her what she suffered coming hither, 
in proof my words are true. 
A moving multitude of sorrows were there, 
too many to recount, but at the end 
you came to where the levels of Molossa 
surround the lofty ridge of Dodona, 
seat of God’s oracle. 
A wonder past belief is there, oak trees that 
speak. 
They spoke, not darkly but in shining words, 
calling you Zeus’ glorious spouse. 
The frenzy seized you then. You fled 
along the sea-road washed by the great inlet, 
named for God’s mother. Up and down you 
wandered, 
storm-tossed. And in the time to come that sea 
shall have its name from you, Ionian, 
that men shall not forget your journey. 
This is my proof to you my mind can see 
farther than meets the eye. 
From here the tale I tell is for you all, 
and of the future, leaving now the past. 
There is a city, Canobus, at the land’s end, 
where the Nile empties, on new river soil. 
There Zeus at last shall make you sane again, 
stroking you with a hand you will not fear. 
And from this touch alone you will conceive 
and bear a son, a swarthy man, 
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whose harvest shall be reaped on many fields, May none of the dwellers in heaven 
all that are washed by the wide-watered Nile. draw near to me ever. 
In the fifth generation from him, fifty sisters Terrors take hold of me 
will fly from marriag* with their near of kin, seeing her maidenhood, 
who, hawks in close p)*\it of doves, a-quiver turning from love of man, 
with passionate desire, shall find that death torn by Hera’s hate, 
waits for the hunters on the wedding night. driven in misery. 
God will refuse to them the virgin bodies. For me, 1 would not shun marriage nor fear it, | 
Argos will be the maidens’ refuge, to their suitors so it were with my equal. 
| a slaughter dealt by women’s hands, But the love of the greater gods, 
| bold in the watches of the night. from whose eyes none can hide, 
| The wife shall kill her husband, may that never be mine. 
dipping her two-edged sword in blood. To war with a god-lover is not war, 
O Kypris, may you come thus to my foes. it is despair. 
One girl, bound by love’s spell, will change For what could I do, 
her purpose, and she will not kill or where could [ fly 
the man she lay beside, but choose the name from the cunning of Zeus? ' 
of coward rather than be stained with blood. PROMETHEUS 
In Argos she will bear a kingly child,— In very truth shall Zeus, for all his stubborn 
a story overlong if all were told. pride, 
Know this, that from that seed will spring be humbled, such a marriage he will make, 
one glorious with the bow, bold-hearted, to cast him down from throne and power. 
and he shall set me free. And he shall be no more remembered. 
This is the oracle my mother told me, The curse that his father put on him 
Justice, who is of old, Earth’s daughter. shall be utterly fulfilled. 
But how and where would be too long a tale, The curse that he cursed him with as he fell 
nor would you profit. from his age-long throne. 
Io The way from such trouble no one of the gods 
O misery. O misery. can show him save I. 
A frenzy tears me. These things I know and how they shall come 
Madness strikes my mind. to pass. 
I burn. A frantic sting— So let him sit enthroned in confidence, 
an arrow never forged with fire. trust to his crashing thunder high in air, 
My heart is beating at its walls in terror. shake in his hands his fire-breathing dart. 
My eyes are whirling wheels. In no wise shall these be his sure defence, 
Away. Away. A raging wind of fury but he shall fall, in shame, unbearable. 
sweeps through me. Even now he makes ready against himself 
My tongue has lost its power. one who shall wrestle with him and prevail, 
My words are like a turbid stream, a wonder of wonders, who will find 
wild waves that dash against a surging sea, a flame that is swifter than lightning, 
the black sea of madness. a crash to silence the thunder, 
[Exit Io.] who will break into pieces the sea-god’s spear, 
CHoRUS the bane of the ocean that shakes the earth. 
Wise, wise was he, Before this evil Zeus shall be bowed down. 
who first weighed this in thought He will learn how far apart are a king and a 
and gave it utterance: slave. 
Marriage within one’s own degree is best, CHorusS 
not with one whom wealth has spoiled, These words of menace on your tongue 
nor yet with one made arrogant by birth. speak surely only your desire. 
Such as these he must not seek PROMETHEUS 
who lives upon the labour of his hands. They speak that which shall surely be— 
Fate, dread deity, and also my desire. 
may you never, oh never behold me CHorus 
sharing the bed of Zeus. And we must look to see Zeus mastered ? 
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PROMETHEUS 
Yes, and beneath a yoke more cruel 
han this I bear. 


CuHorus 
You have no fear to utter words like these? 
PROMETHEUS 
I am immortal—and I have no fear. 
CHORUS 
But agony still worse he might inflict— 
PROMETHEUS 
So let him do. All that must come I know. 
CHoRUS 
The wise bow to the inescapable. 
PROMETHEUS 


Be wise then. Worship power. 
Cringe before each who wields it. 
To me Zeus counts as less than nothing. 
Let him work his will, show forth his power 
for his brief day, his little moment 
of lording it in heaven. 
—But see. There comes a courier from Zeus, 
a lackey in his new lord’s livery. 
Some curious news is surely on his lips. 
[Enter Hermes.] 
HERMES 
You trickster there, you biter bitten, 
sinner against the gods, man-lover, thief of fire, 
my message is to you. 
The great father gives you here his orders: 
reveal this marriage that you boast of, 
by which he shall be hurled from power. 
And, mark you, not in riddles, each fact clearly. 
—Don’t make me take a double journey, Pro- 
metheus. You can see Zeus isn’t going to be 
made kinder by this sort of thing. 
PROMETHEUS 
Big words and insolent. ‘They well become you, 
oh lackey of the gods. 
Young—young—your thrones just won, 
you think you live in citadels grief cannot reach. 
Two dynasties I have seen fall from heaven, 
and I shall see the third fall fastest, 
most shamefully of all. 
Is it your thought to see me tremble 
and crouch before your upstart gods? 
Not so—not such a one am I. 
Make your way back. You will not learn from 
me. 
HERMES 
Ah, so? Still stubborn? Yet this wilfulness 
has anchored you fast in these troubled waters. 
PROMETHEUS 
And yet I would not change my lot 
with yours, oh lackey. 


HERMES 
Better no doubt to be slave to a rock 
than be the Father’s trusted herald. 
PROMETHEUS 
I must be insolent when I must speak to 
insolence. 
HERMES 
You are proud, it seems, of what has come to you. 
PROMETHEUS 
I proud? May such pride be 
the portion of my foes.—I count you of them. 
HERMES 
You blame me also for your sufferings? 
PROMETHEUS 
In one word, all gods are my enemies. 
They had good from me. They return me evil. 
HERMES 
I heard you were quite mad. 
PROMETHEUS 
Yes, | am mad, if to abhor such foes is madness. 
HERMES 
You would be insufferable, Prometheus, if you 
were not so wretched. 


PROMETHEUS 
Alas! 
HERMES 
Alas? That is a word Zeus does not understand. 
PROMETHEUS 


Time shall teach it him, gray time, 
that teaches all things. 


HERMES 
It has not taught you wisdom yet. 
PROMETHEUS 
No, or I had not wrangled with a slave. 
HERMES 
It seems that you will tell the Father nothing. 
PROMETHEUS 
Paying the debt. of kindness that I owe him? 
HERMES 
You mock at me as though I were a child. 
PROMETHEUS 


A child you are or what else has less sense 

if you expect to learn from me. 

There is no torture and no trick of skill, 

there is no force, which can compel my speech, 

until Zeus wills to loose these deadly bonds. 

So let him hurl his blazing bolt, 

and with the white wings of the snow, 

with thunder and with earthquake, 

confound the reeling world. 

None of all this will bend my will 

to tell him at whose hands he needs must fall. 
HERMES 

I urge you, pause and think if this will help you. 
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PROMETHEUS 
I thought long since of all. I planned for all. 
HERMES 
Submit, you fool. Submit. In agony learn 
wisdom. 
PROMETHEUS 


Go and persuade the sea wave not to break. 
You will persuade me no more easily. 
I am no frightened woman, terrified 
at Zeus’ purpose. Do you think to see me 
ape women’s ways, stretch out my hands 
to him I hate, and pray him for release? 
A. world apart am I from prayer for pity. 
HERMES 
Then all I say is said in vain. 
Nothing will move you, no entreaty 
soften your heart. 
Like a young colt new-bridled, 
you have the bit between your teeth, 
and rear and fight against the rein. 
But all this vehemence is feeble clap trap. 
A fool, bankrupt of all but obstinacy, 
is the poorest thing on earth. 
But if you will not hear me, yet consider 
the storm that threatens you from which 
you cannot fly, a great third wave of evil. 
Thunder and flame of lightning will rend 
this jagged peak. You shall be buried deep, 
held by a splintered rock. 
After long length of time you will return 
to see the light, but Zeus’ winged hound, 
an eagle red with blood, 
shall come a guest unbidden to your banquet. 
All day long he will tear to rags your body, 
great rents within the flesh, 
feasting in fury on the blackened liver. 
Look for no ending to this agony 
until a god will freely suffer for you, 
will take on him your pain, and in your stead 
descend to where the sun is turned to darkness, 
the black depths of death. 
Take thought: this is no empty boast 
but utter truth. Zeus does not lie. 
Each word shall be fulfilled. 
Pause and consider. Never think 
self-will is better than wise counsel. 
CuHorus 
To us the words he speaks are not amiss. 
He bids you let your self-will go and seek 
good counsel. Yield. 
For to the wise a failure is disgrace. 
PROMETHEUS 
These tidings that the fellow shouts at me 
were known to me long since. 


A foe to suffer at the hands of foes 
is nothing shameful. 
Then let the twisting flame of forked fire 
be hurled upon me. Let the very air 
be rent by thunder-crash. 
Savage winds convulse the sky, 
hurricanes shake the earth from its foundations, 
the waves of the sea rise up and drown the stars, 
and let me be swept down to hell, 
caught in the cruel whirlpool of Necessity. 
He cannot kill me. 
HERMES 
Why, these are ravings you may hear from 
madmen. 
His case is clear. Frenzy can go no further. 
You maids who pity him, depart, be swift. 
The thunder peals and it is merciless. 
Would you too be struck down? 
CuHorus 
Speak other words, another counsel, 
if you would win me to obey. 
Now, in this place, to urge 
that I should be a coward is intolerable. 
I choose with him to suffer what must be. 
Not to stand by a friend—there is no evil 
I count more hateful. 
I spit it from my mouth. 


HERMES 


Remember well I warned you, 
when you are swept away in utter ruin. 
Blame then yourselves, not fate, nor ever say 
that Zeus delivered you 
to a hurt you had not thought to see. 
With open eyes, 
not suddenly, not secretly, 
into the net of utter ruin 
whence there is no escape, 
you fall by your own folly. 
[Exit Hermes] 
PROMETHEUS 


An end to words. Deeds now. 

The world is shaken. 

The deep and secret way of thunder 

is rent apart. 

Fiery wreaths of lightning flash. 

Whirlwinds toss the swirling dust. 

The blasts of all the winds are battling in the 
air, 

and sky and sea are one. 

On me the tempest falls. 

It does not make me tremble. 

O holy Mother, O air and sun, 

behold me. I am wronged. 
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